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The Work of the Progressive Practical 
Parmer, 


From an Essay by Hon. James D. WATTERS, 
read before the Deer Creek Farmers’ 
Club. 


No fact in nature can be too insignificant 
fur our attention. The fact is, we are apt 
to try to grasp too much, so that we get 
nothing. We would become great mathe- 
maticians by beginning with the calculus 
instead of starting with the definitions and 
axioms. -I read an account, a few days ago 
of a man who was working in a rolling mill, 
when his tongs became fastened in the mol- 
ten metal so that they were drawn through 
the rollers. An examination of what was 
left of his tongs revealed to the man a fact 
unknown to him before, and this gave him 
an idea which resulted in the discovery of a 
new process which not only brought the 
man wealth but was useful to the world. 
It is possible that the uprooting of a shrub 


may disclose a gold mine, but it amounts to ‘and 


nothing unless there are keen eyes as 
to discover the shining metal when it is laid 
bare. 

There is no reason why the discoveries of 
science in other departments should not be 
applied to agriculture where such applica- 
tion is practicable. But the practical farmer 
is the one who is brought face to face with 
the facts and phenomena in connection with 
his calling, and upon his intelligence the real 
advancement of agriculture must ultimately 
depend. It is always safe to make use of 
well-ascertained facts from. whatever source 
they may come, but the practical farmer 
who attempts it will soon find that it is un- 
safe to stake one’s money upon the correct- 
ness of theories which are never broader 
than the facte upon which they are based. 
Darwin, for instance, whatever else may be 
thought of him, was a most careful investi- 
gator and observer of facts, and the stock 
breeder may safely rely upon those facts 
and may draw conclusions from them which 
are safe and useful within the scope of his 
business, without regard to the correctness 
of the theories which Darwin sought to es- 
tablish. The trouble with what is called 
scientific farming is that the theories are 
made too broad for the facts which support 
them. Conclusions are reached from prem- 
ises whieh are not properly interpreted. 
No matter how simple the reasoning may 
be or how logical in form, if any uncertainty 
lurks in one of the premises the same un- 
certainty must taint theconclusion. Weare 
accustomed to laugh at the man who fed his 
hogs every other day, in order to get a streak 
of fat and a streak of lean; but I am some- 
times tempted to think that that man isa 
true type of the so-called scientific farmer. 
The remedy, however, is not in discarding 
science, but in cultivating it. If we cannot 
begin at ithe top and build down, we may, 
nevertheless, begin at the bottom and build 
upwards. This is the work that lies before 
the progressive practical farmer. 








Stock Breeding vs. Grain Raising. 


A farmer. who for a long term of years 
has a good paying crop four seasons out of 
five may consider himself in average luck, 
and this fact has induced many to turn 
their attention from grain-growing to dairy- 


cheese are subject to very wide fluctuations, 
it is not often that a farmer, baving once 
embarked in dairy-farming, ever goes back 
to the growing of grain for the market. In 


however, it seems somewhat surprising that 
a greater number of farmers do not turn 
their attention to stock-breeding. Beef is a. 
commodity with which it would seem im- 
possible to glut the market. As the quality 
improves, the consumption increases, and if 
its price declines perceptibly, it straightway 
begins to take the place of some other staple 
article .of food, so that its constituency is 
immediately and in most cases permanently 
rendered broader. 

Why it is that farmers will, year after |. 
year, gO on cropping their farms » deat, 
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‘of businens, while the-old. Tahal weds 


duced to all but a desert, is difficult to de-| 
termine. The establishment of cheese fac- 
tories has done much to correct or rather’ | 
lessen the tendency to over-cropping, but 
even dairy-farming is not so well calculated 
to restore land to a state of fertility as is 
stock-raising. The manure from a herd of 
cattle amply compensates the land for all 
that the cattle can by any possible means 
take from it, while experience has always 
shown that those farms whose only mar- 
keted product is live-stock steadily increase 
in fertility. 

The results of grain-farming and, stock- 
farming may be summed up as follows: 
The grain farmer spends his energies in 
getting all he can out of his land during 
the short space intervening between the 
beginning of spring’s work and the end of 
harvest, or perhaps he may have a few acres 
of wheat, which he sows in the fall, and 
after sprouting waits till the advent of spring 
to renew its growth. In any event, his farm 
lies unproductive during the greater portion 
of the year, while his taxes, the. interest on 
his investment and his family and household 
expenses are going on all the time. And 
with all this his farm is every day becoming 
less productive. 

The stock-breeder has his work. at his 
hand the whole year around, Some fields 
must be cropped with coarse grains for 
winter-feed, and these are more than re- 
fertilized by the product of manure every 
year. These fields have to be cultivated by 
farmers, but his pasture lands only require 
cultivation at long intervals, while, as for 
the rest of the work, the herd manures the 
land, reaps the crop, and carries it to market. 
The crop of the intelligent and thrifty stock- 
farmer is growing from the first of January 
to the thirty-first of December, night and 
day, hour by hour increasing in value, while 
every year sees his farm more productive 
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‘him who would breed beef-cattle to make 


farming. Though the prices of butter and | 4:, commencement’ with Polled’ Angus, 


a beginning with what he happens to have, 
and improve his herd just as rapidly as his 


)means will allow him todo so. In the far 
view of the present demand for beef-cattle, | ; 
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and his breeding herd more richly bred-and 
valuable. 

It is not necessary for the farmer of small 
means, who would turn his attention to 
dairying, to have a herd of Jerseys, Hol- 
steins, or Friesians, to start with, nor for 


Herefords, or Shorthorns. He can make 


Northwestern Territories some full-blooded 
and pretty thoroughly uncivilized Indians 
are wealthy stock-owners, and there are 
certain few Canadian farmers who are not 
in a position to make as extensive begin- 
nings as they did—Canadian Stock Breeder. 





Cement Pipes and Drain Tile. 


Replying to the question of Mr. Lacey, on } 
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must also be burned. A good way for /. 

where many tiles are needed, 
is to get a cheap effective machine jo‘ntly 
and make the tiles. 

The cement pipes are made by using sheet- 
iron moulds, an outer and inner one of the 
size needed, and then the grout is tamped in 
a little at a time by a long slender iron tamp, 
and when filled put aside to set. The moulds 
are made 80 as to be parted on hinges, and 
to make any progress many would haye to 
be prepared of these moulds, and it would 
be too expensive for the individual farmer. 

Cement water pipes are often made where 
they are to lie by using a round wood rod 
and withdrawing it as soon as the cement is 
set, and repeating till the line is completed. 
This will do for small diameters, say of 14 
inches, but not for large pipes. 

J. W. Portes. 

Albemarle Oo., Va., Ost. 23, 1884. 


Millo Maize. 


A correspondent in Alabama writes as fol- 
lows of Millo Maize: 

Millo Maize on a small scale has been cul- 
tivated on my farm for two seasons. Last 
year it was planted April 15, on thin, gray 
sandy land, in rows three feet wide and one 
stalk to the hill, hills three feet apart. lt 
tillered out well, some hills having over 
twenty stalks. A part.of it 1 cut five 
times and fed as green food to my cattle. | 
One cow running on the range was giving 
only three quarts of milk per day, but after 
being fed-on it ten days, gave ten. quarts. 
I reserved a part of the crop for seed, intend- 
ing to have some of it) ground into meal 
that we might try the bread made from it, but 
there came a three months’ drouth and it 








failed to m* ture; and I cut down the last of i 


October and made hay of it. My stock ate 
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the hay ravenously—not leaving even the 
hard stalk. All kinds of stock-—horses, 
mules, cows, sheep, etc.—are fond of it. 
This year it was planted on medium mulatte 
land. Two crops of hay have already been 
saved from it and another is nearly ready 
for thesickle. That left for seed has matured 
and is housed. 

A Texas contributor says: I procured a 
few ounces of seed, and planted it on the 
10th day of March, in rows four feet apart, 
and allowed two plants to grow every two 
and a half feet in the rows. Where they 
were too thick I pulled some out during wet 
weather and transplanted them somewhere 
else: I cultivated it like we do corn. On 
the 22d and 28d of April we had slight frosts, 
but the young plants did not suffer much. 
May 21, wheh they were already two or 
three feet tall and largely sprouted, a hail- 
storm came and injured the stalks so that I 


had ‘to cut the larger ones off. From May 


27 until September 24, no rain fell, and yet 
during this long drouth it remained green, 
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but I believe that for fodder in general, sorg- 
hum: (China or Early Amber sugar cane) 
sowed broadcast at the rate of one anda 
half or two bushels per acre, is to be prefer- 
red to Millo Maize, although the latter is of 
more worth in reference to the seed than 
sorghum and it can stand the drouth better. 
The Millo Maize stalks still standing (not 
the new sprouted ones), may yet produce 
good seed, as we have sufficient rain now. 
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The Virginia State Step Fair of 
- 1 . 





By B. PurYEAR, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 


Tt was not a decided success nor altogether a. 


failure. It commenced Wednesday, October 
22d, and closed on the Friday following. The 
attendance on Wednesday was small; the 
day, from excessive dust, being the most 
disagreeable day we had during the present 
protracted drought. On Wednesday even- 
ing, a shower fell, which laid the dust fairly, 
and on Thursday we had a most pleasant 
day. The attendance was, of course;much 
larger than on the preceding day, both be- 
cause of good weather and superior atirac- 
tions. 

The exhibit, in several important respects, 
was poorer than I have ever seen it; I did 
not see a. Holstein or a Deyon cow; there 
were: but few Short-horns and these few, 
with a single exception, were hardly credit- 
able to the occasion. 

_ Mr. Rowe, of Fredericksburg, had on ex- 
‘hibition a splendid herd of pure Jerseys, 
quite a number of them being imported. 
‘These cattle were in fine condition, and teok 
‘a large number of premiums. Mr. Moore- 
‘wood, of Albemarle county also had a few 
As far as I could judge, the display of 
horses of every description, was both in 
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numbers and ag pe he she standard 


pens, which heretofore have been generally 
occu 

The @iaplay of machinery was good, the 
exhibitors numerous. The steam plowing 
was the matked and noticeable feature of 
the Fair. Plowing by steam ismew to us, 
and the WOFKOf the stestit plow etgracted 
large and 

Geiser & Qo., of Waynesboro’, Pa, ex: 
hibited “ The Peerless,” and Frick & Co., of 
the same place, “ The Eelipse.” 

The. Peerless engine is a 15 horsepower 
and moves 6 plows. _ The price of it is $2,200. 
The Eclipse is a 12 horse power and carries 
4°plows. Price $1,700. - Two men, “itis 
claimed, are enough to manage one of these 
steam plows, whose combined wages in the 
North are only $3.00 per day. The total 
cost of operating an engine per day, embrac- 
ing wages, oil, fuel, etic , is put at $10. 

The Peerless claims that it can plow 26 
acres, per day, when all the circumstances 
are favorable, an estimate which seems to 
me extravagant, The Eclipse claims that it 
can turn over 15 acres per day, which I 
judge it can when the area is large, level, and 
free of rocks and stumps. 

Each single plow cuts 14 inches, so that 
the 6 plow engine turns ‘over 84 inches at a 
time; and the 4 plow engine, 56 inches. I 
noticed the work closely. The land plowed 
was in turf and has had since August ist 
only 14 inches of rain. The Eclipse turned 
up the dirt to the depth of 8 or 9 inches, and 
pulverized it well. A heavy drag would 
put the land in good condition for sowing 
wheat, The Peerless (6 plows) did not go 
deeper than 8 or 4 inches, frequently less, 
and laid the furrows solid and separate. 
The pulverization, in consequence, I suppose 
of the shallowness of the plowing, was very 


Out on the prairie lands of the West, steam 
plowing may be carried on with advantage: 
The conditions are favorable also in certain 
portions of the South, where large areas of 
flat alluvial land are found. It is not to be 
expected that, under any circumstances, or 
anywhere, the farmer is to have his own 
steam plow. Plowing, under the new re- 
gimé which the steam plow is expected to 
introduce, mast be done as wheat is thrashed. 
The steam plow man must fallow the lands 
of his community and this must be his busi- 
ness and his living. 

Under favorable circumstances, the rela- 
tive cost of plowing by steam and plowing 
by mules will certainly be largely in favor 
of steam. The cost of the engine is to be 
compared with the cost of mules doing the 
same work, and the feed of the engine—water, 
coal and oil—is to put against the feed cf 
the mules—grass and grain. Wherever the 
engine can find adequate employment, both 
these points will be in its favor. Again. 
The mules must eat and be cared for all the 
time, whether at work or idle; the engine 
stops eating when it stops work. If put 
away in good order, it suffers no loss and 
involves no expense while idle. 

The steam power may be used for various 
purposes besides plowing. By it, lumber 
may be sawed; wheat, thrashed; grain, 
ground. 

Agriculture is the most stationary of all 
our industrial pursuits. Perhaps, the day 
is near at hand, when under the hot breath 
of steam, it will be stimulated into new 
activity, and at length be conducted with 
that precision and system which charac- 
terize other departments of labor. 

Sundry reasons are given to explain the 
evident decline this year in the State Fair. 
It is the year of the presidential contest, 
when politics absorb the public attention 
vastly more than plows and threshers, cattle 
and horses. Again. We have had less than 





for these ayy wane arts 
Pe soe 
public in our State Fair is on the wane, The 


fact is the poverty of our people is the 


trouble in the way. With lean larders and 
lank they are solemn and not hilar- 
ious. .They don’t feel gay and festive, as. 
once they did, and don’t care to meet great 
crowds when .their thread-bare coats adver- 
tise the hard pressure of contracted. means. 
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Law for Farmers. 


We consider the obligations of the farmer 
to hired men, which are independent of the 
contract of hiring. 


Tse Empioyer’s Duotres.—There are 
certain general duties of a master to his men, 
which, if not faithfully performed, render 
the master liable for the injury resulting to 
the men from such failure: . 1. To exercise 
due care in the hiring and retention of em- 
ployees. 2. To exercise due care in the 
purchasing and retention of machinery. 
8. To exercise due care in keeping _ his 
buildings and premises in safe and proper 
condition. 4, To exercise due care not to 
expose his men to other than the ordinary 
risks of the business for which they hired. 
These general duties of the last group fall 
naturally under the following heads : 

INJURIES BY CARELESS FELLOW-WORK- 
mMEN.—One of the risks which a workman 
assumes when he engages in any employ- 
ment, is that which arises from carelessness 
on. the part of his fellow-workmen. If two 
farm hands, both presumably competent, 
are set to work together, and one carelessly 
injures the other, the injured workman has 
no claim therefor upon the master. But if 
the master failed in the first duty above set 
forth, é. ¢., if he hired a man whom he knew 
to be incompetent, or if he did not exercise 
due care to ascertain that the man was com- 
petent, then he, the master, would be liable 
for injury suffered through such. incompe- 
tence by another workman, without fault on 
the part of the latter. To illustrate: Sup- 
pose a farmer hires a careless boy, and sets 
him to driving a spirited team ; if the boy by 
his carelessness allows the team to run away 
and injure another workman, the farmer will 
be liable. He has here failed in his duty to 
exercise proper care in the selection of his 
employees. But if he had used the caution 
of an ordinarily prudent man in selecting a 
& person competent to drive the team, and 
the man so selected had still proved careless 
and allowed the team to run away and injure 
a workman, the master would be relieved 
from liability for the damage done. 

Insugigs By DerecTive MaAcaInEry, 
Buiiprnes, Erc.—The second and third 
duties of the master require him to exercise 
care in the purchase and retention of machin- 
ery, and in keeping his buildings and prem- 
ises in a safe condition. If ‘he fails in these 
duties, and such failure results in injury to a 
workman without negligence on the work- 
man’s part, the master is liable for the dam- 
age done. But here it must be observed 
that if the defects in the machinery or build- 
ings are open and perfectly apparent to the 
workman, 80 that by the exercise of care on 
his part he can avoid the dangers arising 
from them, he cannot recover damages if he 
is injured in consequence. By engaging in 
the employment he voluntarily encounters 
the dangers which he can see, and, by prn- 
dence, avoid. Many ofthe defects, however, 
in machinery and buildings, are of an unseen 
and latent character, and not apparent to 
the ordinary observer. The servant does 
not, and cannot be expected to investigate 


at every step to know that he is treading on 


} such @ and the defect is known, or 
Jonght to ) known to 

ofdinary care and 
‘would have discovered the defect, the mas- 
~ ars Ma ty This is, well illustrated by a 
tase in New York, where a portion of 4 mill 
fell because the timbers and supports under 
it were allowed to become defective. The 
Court held that ordinary care on the part of 


defects and remedy them, and that failure of 
this duty rendered hinr liable to the injured 
operatives (24 N. Y¥.; 410). Where latent 
defects are known to the. servant, and he 
calls the master’s attention to them, and the 
master promises to repair them, that is suffi 

‘cient for the servant. He may then continue at 
the work, and. if. he is injured the master 
will be liable (106 Mass., 282). 

Risks Not IncrpENT ‘TO THR EmMPLor- 
MENT.— As has been stated, when a man 
engages in any kind of business he volanta- 
rily assumes all the ordinary risks and dan- 
gers incident to that business. Thus asailor 
takes the chances of wind and wave, a miner 
the risk of being choked by fire-damp, a 
builder that of falling from the scaffold, or a 
painter the chances of getting the painter’s 
colic. All these ordinary risks are pre- 
sumed to have considered in making the 
contract of hiring and the compensation to 
have been arranged accordingly. If an 
injury results from one of them to the work- 
man, it can only be regarded as an accident 
and the misfortune must follow him (28 Vt., 
59). But the employee does not undertake 
to run any risks not incident to the employ- 
ment for which hired; and if he is put to 
other work, and is there injured without 
fault on his part, the master is liable. To 
illustrate: Suppose a farmer hires a man to 
work on a farm; the man after working for 
a time on the farm is, without any new con- 
tract, put to work in a saw-mill which the 
farmer also owns. Not being used to the 
work, he is injured by one of the risks inci- 
dent''to the latter employment, the farmer 
will be liable for the damages caused by the 
injury. Itis true the man could have refused 
to work in the mill when requested to do'so; 
but his primary duty was obedience, and he 
undertook no additional risk by obeying the 
master’s orders.— Am. Agriculturist. 

The Virginia Tobacco Crop. 

Major R. L. Ragland, of Halifax, gives in 
the Western Tobacco Journal his estimate of 
this year’s crop in Virginia. His summing 
up is as follows: 

The dark export crop is a failure. A large 
percentage of the bright crop will consist of 
smokers, cutters and light common fillers. 
Twist wrappers—bright and fine enough to 
satisfy the most exacting—will be plentiful, 
but smootb, bright, fine plug wrappers and 
rich mahogany goods will be in lighter sup- 
ply, while fillers of all grades, but the finest, 
will be more abundant, the heaviest percent- 
age being of the light chaffy goods. 

Altogether, the crop, though disappoint- 
ing, after the once bright prospect, is a fairly 
good one in quality and pounds. It is clean 
and exceptionally free from worm holes and 
ragged ends, and will prove more satisfacto- 
ry to manufacturers than any of the three or 
four precefling crops. 

A new yellow variety, ‘ Tuckahoe,” proved 
almost exempt from burning, and the pro- 
duct has more body and elasticity—a quality 
lacking in many of the old yellow sorts— 
anid it will be more extensively planted next 
year. 

More tobacco ‘sun cured this year than 
usual, and who objects to nice sun-cured 
fillers and smokers? But the man or firm 
who lay in at fair rates a supply of smooth, 
bright and rich mahogany wrappers and 
nutmeg sweet fillers will find such profitable 
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Tobacco in North Carolina. 


‘Tobacco 6 now grown in e@ighty-seven of 
Hthe minety-six counties of North Varolina, 
but it isa staple in perhaps not more than a 
dozen, of these. Rockingham, Person, Cas- 
welland Granville counties constitute the 
flower of the tobacco belt, each» raising in 
1879 about 4,500,000 pounds, and this year 
the crop in each one of these is estimated at 
5,000,900 to 5,250,000. The whole adtéage of 
the State in 1882 was 64,482, and it is esti- 
mated that at least 70,000 acres are in culti- 
vation this year. The whole tobacco ¢rop in 
1882 amounted to 32,276,792 ‘pounds. All 
the leading authorities now agree that the 
crop of 1884 will approximate 65,000,000 
pounds. But the best feature in the raising 
of tobacco there is that North Carolina leads 
the tobacco States in the average prices ob- 
tained for the leaf, As shown by the census 
the average price paid for North Carolina 
tobacco is $14.10 per hundred pounds. De- 
ducting $9.33, the actual cost of production 
there, a net profit of $4.77 is left for the pro- 
ducer. The White Burley District in Ohio 
yields an average profit of only $4 80, while 
Pennsylvania gives $4.13, Connecticut $3.89, 
Wisconsin $3 53, New York $8.12, and'so on 
down the list. The annual profit to the 
North Carolina farmer of more than fifly- 
one per cent. would indicate that the grow- 
ing of tobacco is the most profitable agricul- 
tural work done on a largescale in America. 


Live Stock. 


Handling Cattle. 


However unwise it may be to judge fruits 
from the outside, much of the disposition 
and bodily quality of an animal can be de- 
termined from its hair and skin. I know of 
no tests that will determine the practical 
value of a farm animal with greater pre- 
cision and certainty than its “ handling.” A 
person who knows how much valuable in- 
formation can be gained by consulting the 
hair and skin is often led to wonder at the 
difference with which these points are treated 
by farmers. When it is the consideration of 
breed instead of exceilence, the hair receives 
its full share of atteation. The Durham must 
not be black, the Polled Angus must not be 
any other color; the Jersey must be mouse 
colored, the Galloway black or brown, the 
Suffolk red. Among swine we find equal 
deference paid to the color of the hair, The 
Poland China must not be white, but the 
Chester White cannot be anything else; the 
Jersey Red must be red and the Essex black, 
while the Berkshire must wear a white hood 
and white hose. 

Although we pay so much attention to 
the color of the hair, this is of no practical 
value; but the quality of the hair is of great 
practical value as a test. In a general way it 
may be said that the finer the hair the better 
the animal for flesh and milk in both 
quantity and quality. The Texan. and 
scrub steer or cow have long, coarse hair; 
and as it is an established fact that in the 
animal kingdom nature produces a corres- 
pondence between the internal and external 
organs, we would suppose the flesh of the 
Texan and scrub to be coarse and of poor 
quality, which it is, On the other hand, the 
hair of the Jersey is fine and soft, betoken- 
ing a dainty little animal producing milk, 
that being her leading production of superior 
quality, The hair of the Shorthorn and 
polled cattle is somewhat coarser, as it 
should be on a larger animal; yet it is softer 
and finer than the hair of the Texan, denot- 
ing that the flesh is of better quality. The 
scrub hog, the rail-splitter, had very coarse 
hair, well termed bristles, along the spine, 
80 coarse was it; the hair of the improved 
breeds is finer and softer. The quality of 
the flesh corresponds with the hair. The 
sheep illustrates this point better than any 
other animal, because the object of domes- 
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tication and improvement was to demon- 
strate it. Ae a matter of fact, we uncon- 
sciously recognize it as a fact that the im- 
provement in our farm animals is accom- 
panied with a fining and softening of the 
hair. We would’ be surprised to find. the 
Berkshire growing such bristles as the wood- 
hog sports. And we also unconsciously re- 
cognize it as a fact that quality of hair isa 
criterion of the quality of the flesh and milk, 
though we fail to avail ourselves of the prac- 
tical advantages of that fact; we would 
count it odd if a Jersey had hair as coarse 
as that of a buffalo, or if under the bison’s 
shaggy coat we should find fine, not coarse, 
but juicy, delicately flavored flesh. 


We can turn this to practical account in 
the selection of individual animals. Always 
bearing in mind that animals of some breed 
have slightly coarser hair than of others, we 
will get the best flesh or the best milk by se- 
lecting the animal with fine, silky hair. I 
consider this of the most importance among 
cattle, and in the selection of cows I would 
pay more attention to the quality of the hair 
than to the way it happened to grow upon 
the escutcheon, 

It will be found that there is a wide differ- 
ence in the hair of different animals. The 
coarse haired animal will be found to fatten 
slowly, to yield flesh and milk of poor qual- 
ity, though of an improved breed; on the 
contrary, some scrubs have fine hair and 
these fatten easily. A disposition of the 
hair to curl (which must not be confounded 
with kinkiness), is a good sign. A pig with 
such hair is a fat pig, a steer with such hair 
matures early and fattens easily, and a cow 
with such hair yields rich milk. Straight, 
stiff hair, which is thinly and lankly distrib- 
uted over the surface, indicates a hard skin, 
which is a bad sign. 

The skin forms a yet better test than the 
hair. The two are intimately connected and 
the quality of the hair can be determined 
from that of the skin, and vice versa. Fine, 
soft hair grows upon a fine, soft skin, which 
covers fine flesh; coarse, straight hair grows 
upon a coarse, hard skin, which cover coarse, 
hard flesh. 

The “ touch,” or “ handling ” of an animal 
has always been considered a most import- 
ant test by breeders. It was the greatest test 
of the Collings brothers. An animal that 
handled well they prized, one that did not 
handle well they rejected. Thus it said that 
while the one brother was the more enter- 
prising, the other excelled him because he 
could more accurately discriminate among 
and judge of the handling of animals. In 
fact, we find that the early breeders and im- 
provers of stock paid much attention to 
handling ; it was their first and their last 
test;; They were wise men. They founded 
their efforts at improvement upon a knowl- 
edge of animal physiology; they knew how 
intimately the organs were related, and how 
well those not seen could be judged by those 
visible. They were wiser than we who pay 
more attention to color of hair, shape of 
horn, and perfectness of pedigree. 

The butcher tells the quality of the flesh, 
and the stock-grower the aptitude of the 
animal to fatten, by the “touch.” They can 
do this because practice has educated their 
fingers. Any intelligent, sensible person 
can learn; but he can learn only by practice. 
It is hard to give the first lesson, the A-B-C, 
in words, and yet this must be given in 
words, It is: difficult for me to describe the 
peculiar sensations of varying degrees of 
softness and elasticity that are produced by 
the pressure of the hand upon the bodies of 
different animals, though mentally I can dis- 
tinguish these well enough. It may be said 
that if the touch reveal a thick, hard skin, 
adhering firmly to the muscles, the animal 
is a hard grazer, a difficult and obstinate 
feeder; slow to put on fat, and, of course, 
juiceless flesh. The other extreme is to 
be avoided. If the skin is papery, flaccid 





flabby or loose in the ‘hand, the flesh’of the 
animal will be flabby, the animal itself will 
be delicate and likely unable to retain fat, 
But if the skin is elastic, velvety, soft,” ‘pli- 
able, presenting to the touch a gentle resist- 
ance, but so delicate as to give pleasure to'a 
sensitive hand, giving an indentation’ from 
the pressure of the fingers, but rising to its 
place by a gentle elasticity, you may be sure 
the animal is a good feeder and will yield 
flesh or milk of good quality. Observe that 
the skin may be mellow from disease; -but if 
so the skin will rise slowly in the indenta- 
tions, not exhibiting the elastic spring of a 
healthy skin. 

I am sure that my readers have noticed 
that a cow with a rich golden and mellow 


skin is a gocd milker, giving milk of rich | 


quality. Touch as an indication of fattening 
qualities is not confined to cattle. Hogs that 
fatten readily, display the soft and mellow 
touch. This distinguishes some entire breeds, 
as the Chinese and Siamese, which fatten 
with unusual readiness. And among wild 
animals we will find this touch indicating a 
disposition to lay on fat, as in the case of 
the bear and opossum.—N. England Farmer. 


Fall Feeding for Cows. 


It is the part of wisdom to give immediate 
attention to the adequate feeding and care of 
all the live stock, but especially to the cows. 
The present season “ between grass and hay” 
is peculiarly distressing to cows which labor 
under special disadvantages. An animal 
that is milking suffers more from inadequate 
feeding and care than any other, because 
the general system suffers before the milk 
secretion ceases. A cow will milk down to 
skin and bone before the udder ceases to ex- 
haust the system, and much injury may be 
done before it is suspected, if the supply of 
nutriment is lessened. We say nutriment 
rather than food, because there is food that 
is not nutriment, and this is specially true 
just now, when the grass. is ripe and the 
weeds that too often furnish the fall feeding 
are hard and devoid of nutritious substance. 

The local papers are now giving on every 
hand, the usual reports of the season; black 
leg here, splenic fever there, “a mysterious 
and fatal disorder” in other places; “ red 
water,” “dry murrain,” mad: itch, and’ all 
the other diseases which are rife every fall 
and spring. This is by no means a singular 
case. Thesame conditions prevail wherever 
stock is kept, excepting where the farmers 
exercise judicious care. English and Ger- 
man papers report the same state of things, 
but in France, where cattle are tended with 
extreme care, they rarely suffer in this way, 
It is our neglect of this needed attention 
that is the cause of the frequent sickness 
and loss of cattle and swine, and sheep, and 
above all, the rough manner of herding these 
animals in the West, to which the most of 
the losses are due. Perhaps in this case it 
cannot be helped at present, and is only an 
incident in the transition state of things 
which exists between the old system of 
open-air herding, and the inevitably neces- 
sary method—to come in: time—of a more 
humane and skilful manner of feeding. 

But farmers have no excuse of this kind. 
Their system is reduced to rule, which should 
be a constant, careful supervision over their 
stock in regard to proper shelter as well as 
scientific feeding. "Wastes cannot be afford- 
ed now; every resource must be husbanded ; 
the greatest. economy must prevail, and the 
very best methods of feeding must be prac- 
tised: There is no good reason why any 
animal should suffer from any of the dis- 
orders above mentioned, every one of which 
is entirely preventable. If it isso ina hun- 
dred ‘cases it is'so in a thousand, and there 
could be. easily mentioned a hundred far- 
mers who have never had a case of these 
diseases in their herds and: flocks, while 
others around them always have more: or 
less of them every year. 











Thousands” Of tons “of! linseed oil eaten. 
meal are exported to foreign countries every 
week.” We ought not to export a single ton, 
nor any of our ‘cottonseed meal: These 
should be used at home in feeding. ‘They 
are the cheapest feed that can be procured, 
and there is a place’for every pound of them. 
Linseed cake meal is a specific against these 
diseases, just as traly as food isa specific 
against hunger. It affords precisely thé 
kind of niutriment of which the hard, coarse 
herbage is deficient, and aids the digestion 
of it. It keeps the: bowels: in good order, 
and helps to relieve them and the kidneys’ 
of the too great strain of getting rid of mat- 
ter that cannot be assimilated and so poisons 
the blood, and’ produces all these prevalent 
disorders. A pint of it daily, for young and 
small animals, and a quart for larger ones, 
will have the most’ beneficial effect. 

Animals do not require medicine or doc- 
tors, if the feed and ‘care are right. Doctors 
and physic are only required to undo our 
mistakes or repair our defects. This may 
be taken as one of the farmer’s axioms, it is 
so true and so evident to the careful and 
thoughtful man. And in keeping stock 
there are more mistakes and deficiencies 
made in feeding than in ein other part of 
our farm work.—W. ¥ 





Feeding Swine. 

The yearly slaughter of hogsin the United 
States is about 52,000,000, producing, 4,600,- 
000,000 pounds of meat, of which, about 
1,000,000,000 pounds are sent abroad. It 
will be seen that the production of pork is 
enormous for even such & country as ours, 
and that between the use of the very best 
methods and these only fairly good, there 
may be a difference of millions of dollars. 

_A glance at the receipts noted in the mar- 
ket reports, shows that the greater part of 
the hogs are marketed in the season from 
November to March, inclusive. This is be- 
cause it is most convenient and profitable 
for the farmer to fatten, and for the packer 
to dispose of, the hogs at this time. And 


‘while summer packing is making rapid 


strides,so many more hogs are fattened in 
the fall and early winter, that I shall con- 
sider my subject only as it is applicable’ to 
this time. 

Let a person start at the east and traverse 
our country at this’ season, and, unless he 
has been accustomed to it by long observa- 
tion, he will wonder at the great waste 


everywhere apparent in the fattening pens, 
and he will find this waste increasing as he 


goes westward. We have what are known’ 


as “the fall rains,’ which, though not 
heavy, fall so slowly and find the ground in 
such condition that they make a great mud. 
Yet, not one farmer in ten has'a feeding 
floor of any kind. The food is thrown to 
the hogs in the mud, increased by the man- 
ure of the hogs and their rooting for stray 
grains By such a ‘course of feeding much 
food must be lost. After the hogs have been 
fed all they will eat (the common practice 
in fattening) for’a couple of weeks, they 
become so sated that they will not hunt for 
the food in the mud’ and manure, and it is 
lost. I have seen hogs fed many @ time 
when fully half of their food was lost. Not 


only is food lost, but the eating of the hogs’ 
under such circumstances is sure to impair 


their health and occasion further loss. 


The easiest way to make profitable pork’ 


is to stop this waste.’ A good feeding floor 
is made by laying boards.on a level, smooth 
patch of ground. No foundation of any 
sort is used. This is apparently slovenly, 
but the boards soon become fixed, and they 
do not rot faster than when laid on cross 
pieces. When the hogs are disposed of, pull 
up the boards and stack them up against the 
fence until the first rain has washed them 
clean, when they can be put away in the 


dry or used for any purpose desired. Such’ 





@ floor‘canm be laid quickly, and the boards 
are at ee soon as the hogs are 
marketed. — 

vs flomne aig teht-ie te tashten to put the boards 
over the hogs than under them, aad in some 
cases'I am: sure it is. The ground under a 
shed will soon become #0 hard and smooth — 
that no grain will be Jost, and it can be kept 
clean as easily as a board floor, while the 
hogs ‘have the advantage of a shelter from 
rain and snow while eating; and rain and 
snow make the floor of board more or less 
nasty. Often old sheds can be utilized for 
this purpose; and a shed of straw or any 
other substance that will shed rain and 
snow is just as good as boards, and often 
much less expensive. The gain would pay 
for the shed ten times over. 

‘The profits may be further increased by 
saving the manure. It is estimated that as 
hogs ‘are generally fed by farmers. while 
fattening, one bushel, or fifty-six pounds ef 
corn, makes ten-_pounds of pork. From my 
experience and observation I know that this 
is a liberal allowance of pork, take the 
country over. As the animal takes only ten 
pounds of matter away in its body, it must 
void forty-six pounds for every bushel of 
corn consumed. If the farmer will make a 
little calculation on this basis, he will be 
surprised, I am sure, at the amount of 
manure he can save if he will. In the case 
of hogs, alittle more than half of the 
manure by .weight is liquid; and in nine 
cases out of ten this is wasted tn tote 

Fortunately, hogs always have a particular 
place in which to deposit their voidings. 
Advantage can: be taken of this. If they 
are confined in a pen with a tight floor (and 
the floor should be tight), the liquid manure 
can easily. be drained into the compost heap, 
for it will be deposited, like the solid excre- 
ment, in one corner. When the hogs are 
confined in a lot, as is generally the case in 
the great pork producing states, as soon as 
they have selected the spot for their drop- 
pings it can be littered with straw, which 
will absorb most of the urine. But little 
straw should be used, and it should. be 
changed every morning. If sawdust.can be 
procured, it is all the better. In this way 
the solid and liquid voidings can be removed 
to the compost heap together. If the hogs 
are provided with comfortable, sheltered 
sleeping quarters; they will not lie on the 
straw or sawdust, which would prove in- 
jurious. 

I am clearly convinced that hogs are best 
fattened on a clover field, no matter how 
late it is in the fall or even in the early win- 
ter. As long asthe weatheris pleasant they 
can be fed in a new place each day; the 
feeding ground will not become foul, and 
all the manure, solid and liquid, will be left 
upon the field. There must be sheltered 
sleeping quarters in one corner of the field ; 
and a shed of straw or something else, to 
feed under in bad weather 

A cerrespondent of a western agricultural 
journal lately attempted to prove that corn 
was an unhealthy food and, per se, the enemy 
of the farmer. While he did not prove this, 
he succeeded in establishing the fact, that as 
corn is commonly fed in the great corn-pro- 
‘ducing States, it is productive of much dis- 
ease. ‘This is not the fault of the corn, but 
the way it is:fed. There is.no better food 
for fattening swine than corn; but that is 
no Treason why it: should be fed exclusively. 
The health of animals démands a variety of 
‘food ; and failure.to comply with this de- 
mand will produce disease just as surely in 
the case. of swine, as of human beings. 

Feed corn, but also other food. Let corn 
be the principal ingredient of the ration, but 
not the only one. Turnips area good sub- 
stitute for corn, and are better yet used, 
°when fed in connection with corn and other 
grains. I have known splendid droves of 


‘hogs to be fattened om boiled turnips and 


‘corn meal. The turnips must be bviled to 
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be of much value; hogs will not eat enough 
of them raw to become fat on them. If 
couple of large iron kettles are placed near 
the feeding troughs (for the boiled turnips 
must be fed from troughs) the trouble of 
cooking will be little. Either bran, sheep- 
stuff, or oats may be mixed with the turnips 
in place of the corn meal. 

Although there is not much nutriment or 
fat forming substance in pumpkins, it will 
pay handsomely to grow them to mix with 
the food of fattening hogs. Corn, especially 
if old, has an astringent tendency, and hogs 
fed largely upon it are apt to become costive, 
Pumpkins are gently laxative, and will cor- 
rect the astringent properties of the corn. 
They are best fed raw. 

I need hardly remind the reader that the 
best way of all to economize food and to 
make it profitable is to provide shelter from 
cold and wet weather—QOor. Farm and 
Garden. 





Scours in Calves. 

Every spring there ia a good deal of com- 
plaint about scour in calves, and informa- 
tion is called for to know how to treat the 
affection. The past treatment consists in re- 
moving the cause, or causes that produced it, 
the chief of which is indigestion. Calves 
which run with their dams, or which are fed 
with new and warm milk, are seldom if ever 
troubled with scouring. It is when they are 
fed upon skim milk—sour or sweet—or whey, 
or other food not natural to the young 
bovine—food good enough, perhaps, in quali- 
ty, but given too cold—that this complaint 
mostly occurs: 

The stomach of no young animals will en- 
dure much chilling without creating serious 
disturbance, nor is chilling good for the 
stomachs of older ones. The stomachs of 
your ruminants are not only not as well for- 
tified against the effects of cold foods as 
adults of that claes, they are not even as 
well prepared to bear up against chilling as 
the stomachs of non-ruminants. In adult 
ruminants, the paunch, or rumen—the first 
and largest division of their huge compound 
stomachs—receives nearly all the cold foods 
and drinks taken in by them. After being 
warmed up in this department and softened 
and remasticated, its contents go to the other 
division, which, always receiving them warm, 
never become accustomed to taking in cold 
materials. This is especially true with re- 
spect to the fourth division, or true stomach, 
it being necessary for the food to pass through 
all the others before reaching it, as it is the 
last division in the series. In the young 
ruminant, this fourth or last division is the 
only active part of its stomach. The other 
divisions, especially the paunch, exist in a 
somewhat rudimentary condition, and are, at 
first, inferior in size, and useless, and only 
come into activity by slowly developing as 
life advances. 

Cold food given to a young ruminant must, 
therefore, go where cold food was never in- 
tended to go—into a receptacle designed by 
nature for the reception of warm material 
only. To force them to take cold food before 
the other divisions are developed enough to 
at least share in the labor of warming it up, 
is to war against nature, which always de- 
mands a penalty for the infraction of her 
regulations, and the young ruminant pays 
it. With the non-ruminant it isa little dif- 
ferent. They take all their focd into their 
single receptacle at the temperature of the 
air, and consequently become inured to low 
temperature, and their young inherit some- 
thing of the natural hardiness acquired by 
habits of their ancestors. Not so with the 
young ruminant. On the contrary, it in- 
herits, in the only part of the stomach it first 
utilizes, conditions only adapted to warm 
food, and it is therefore doing greater vio- 
lence to its nature to compel it to take its 
food cold, than to do so with a non-rumi- 





nant, although it is not good for the latter. 
Those who thoughtlessly follow the practice 
of giving calves in their nursing age only 
cold liquids, invariably weaken their sto- 
machs and impair the digestion of their food ; 
and one of the consequences of the indiges- 
tion thus induced is scours. When, by the 
use of grass, or hay, or other solid food, the 
paunch and other divisions of the stomach 
begin to develop and to share in the recep- 
tion of food, the temperature of its rations 
may, with safety, begin to be very gradually 
reduced, but never before. 

Other ill effects often follow from the 
use of too much cold food in old as well as 
young animals. Food must be warm to 
digest well. Digestion goes on best at blood 
heat, and in most warm-blooded animals it 
stops entirely if the temperature falls much 
below it. Fermentation will go on at a much 
lower degree than digestion, and when di- 
gestion stops, by reason of chilling or, in- 
deed, of any other cause, fermentation im- 
mediately begins. Excessive rations, as well 
as cold ones, also contribute to active fer- 
mentation, and when both cold and excess 
are combined, the effect becomes greatly 
a ggravated.— Selected. 


The Dairy. 


A Wonderful Butter Yield. 


It would seem that it is impossible to mark 
the limit of the production of butter in tests 
rigidly applied. The last and most extraor- 
dinary performance is that of Mary Anne of 
St. Lambert. We give the full official report 
of the committee in charge of the trial. The 
result is 86 lbs. 12} oz. of salted, marketable 
butter in one week. 

Official Test of Mary Anne of St. Lam- 
bert 9770. 
36 LBS. 12% OZ. OF MARKETABLE BUTTER IN 7 
DAYS. 
Joun L. Houxx, Esq , President A.J. 0. C.: 

Having been appointed by you as a com- 
mittee to witaess the test of the Jersey cow 
Mary Anne of St. Lambert 9770, owned by 
Mr. Fuller, of Oaklands Farm, Hamilton, 
Ont., we beg to report as follows: The test 
began September 23d, by Walter Rutherford 
seeing that at 6.30 a. m. of that day the cow 
was milked dry. The first milking for the 
test was made at 6.30 p. m. of the same day 
in the presence of Walter Rutherford, and 
the cow was miiked at 6.30 a. m., and 6.30 
p. m. each day up to and including the morn- 
ing of the 30th ult. The cow was, at the 
dates and times named, milked in the pres- 
ence of Walter Rutherford each time, and in 
the presence of Thomas Stock on the follow- 
ing dates : The evening of the 24th, both milk- 
ings of the 25th, both milkings of the 26th, 
both milkings of the 27th, and both milkings 
of the 29th. The milk produced by the cow 
at each milking, namely fourteen, was, from 
the moment it left the cow's udder until! se- 
curely locked in a Cooley creamer, under the 
personal supervision of each of the com- 
mittee when present and always under the 
personal supervision and within the sight of 
Walter Rutherford (I, Walter Rutherford, al- 
ways following close to the pail when taken 
from the stable to the Cooley creamer) until 
securely locked in a Cooley creamer, which 
was fastened with a tape passed around the 
creamer and through the hasp of a padlock, 
sealed with a private seal, and locked by 
Walter Rutherford with new padlocks pur- 
chased by the committee for this test. 

The milk remained in the creamer for 
thirty-six hours, and the whole milk was 
then removed and put in another creamer, 
which was locked and sealed in the same 
way as the Cooley creamer in the presence 
of both of the committee when both were 
present, but always in the presence of and 
by Walter Rutherford. The seal used for this 
creamer was the same private seal, and the 
padlock was 4 new one, purchased by the 
committee for this express purpose. Before 








any fresh milk was put into the creamer or 
before any whole milk was removed from it 
Walter Rutherford always examined the 
seals and found them perfect and untampered 
with. The same care was taken to. see that 
the seals of the creamer in which the whole 
milk was left to ripen had been untampered 
with, and we found the seals throughout the 
test perfect. The milk or cream was never 
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disturbed except in the presence of both of 
us when both were present (and always in 
the presence of Walter Rutherford), and 
until after the seals and locks had been re- 
moved by Walter Rutherford. 

On the evening of the 28th, after the night’s 
milking had been brought over from the 
stable, in my presence, it was poured into 
the creamer between me and the lamp we 
were using, and to me the whole milk, when 
hot and fresh from the cow, had the appear- 
ance of cream. 

Two churnings of the whole milk were 
made, each churning being of seven milk- 
ings. Before each churning the seals of 
the creamer in which it was put to 
ripen were examined and broken by Walter 
Rutherford; the padlocks were opened, in 
presence of both of the committee, by Wal- 
ter Rutherford; the whole milk was placed 
in the churn in the presence of both of the 
committee at each churning, and both of the 
committee were present throughout the en- 
tire churning. From the time that the milk 
went into the churn until the butter was 
gathered of the first churning the time was 
one hour and a quarter, and it produced 17 
Ibs. 1} oz. unsalted, well-worked butter. For 
the second churning the whole milk was re- 
moved in the same way in the presence of 
both of us, and put in the churn in the same 
way in the presence of both of us, and both 
of us were present throughout the whole 
churning, which took one hour and five min- 
utes, producing 18 Ibs. 7} 02. of well-worked, 
unsalted butter ; the total unsalted butter in 
seven days being 35 lbs. 8$ oz. At each 
churning salt was added at the rate of one 
ounce to the pound in our presence, when 
the butter was reworked in our presence by 
the dairywoman, which we do not think was 
thoroughly worked, but was worked as much 
as the dairywoman believed the butter re- 
‘quired for her mode of making. Each churn- 








ing was reweighed by us after salting and 
working ; the first. producing 17 lbs. 7} oz., 
and the last 19 Ibs, 4% oz., making a total of 
36. lbs. 124 oz. of good, marketable butter, 
The butter was of very high color and very 
good texture. Herewith we send you some 
of the butter for analysis, and would request 
you to be good enough to have it analyzed. 
Mary Anne of St. Lambert 9770 was dropped 
March 26, 1879; dropped her last calf July 
28,1884. She was served for the first time 
once only, as we are informed, on Aug. 25, 
1884, and as she has never been in season 
since, it is assumed she is in calf. 

The cow was fed by the manager at his 
discretion, and he informs us that at the be- 
ginning of the test she was eating thirty-five 
imperial quarts of feed per day, consisting of 
the following: Twenty quarts ground oats, 
ten quarts pea-meal, three quarts ground oil- 
cake, two quarts wheat bran, and this was 
increased up to about fifty quarts per day, 
the composition of the above food being 
varied. She was also fed a small quantity of 
roots and cabbages and a few apples. When 
we saw her fed she always appeared (except- 
ing once) greedy for her food. This was 
divided up into from five to seven feeds. 
Tne cow was kept with Ida of St. Lambert 
in a small pasture of withered clover—very 
poor feed—with no undergrass at all, and 
which could not produce a flow of milk, but 
the whole feed was given to enrich it. 

Mary Anne is long-bodied, with a wedge- 
shaped, wide-spread barrel; and exceeding- 
ly deep through the chest, weighing 1,050 Ibs. 
She is very clean-limbed, very fine head 
with horns turning in, a little long in the 
face, rather straight, very well sprung open 
ribs; she is very long from the hip to the 
rump; she has a very large belly escutcheon ; 
good milk veins, very large and tortuous, 
and many udder veins. 

We were intormed that ever since she got 
over her calving the cow has been fed rich 
food with the intention of producing rich 
milk rather than a flow, and keeping in mind 
the test that was before her, and if their 
statements are correct she really has been 
fed for this test for nearly two months, and 
certainly the color and density of her milk 
bears out its great richness in butter fat. 
The scale by which the butter was weighed 
on each occasion was tested by your com- 
mittee with a pound weight bearing the gov- 
ernment stamp as being a proper pound 
weight of sixteen ounces to the pound. We 
send you the accompanying statement, giv- 
ing you the details of each stage in the test. 

Water RuTsERFoRD, 
Tuomas Srock. 


The Private Dairy. 


If the making of butter was simply « 
matter of setting the milk, collecting the 
cream and using the churn, there would be 
no difficulty in making good butter on every 
farm, but the truth is the making of butter 
depends upon the temperature, manner of 
setting the milk, food of the cow, her health, 
her character as a producer, quality of the 
milk, and mode of churning. It is the 
many qualifications necessary that makes 
the matter so important. In a paper read 
before the Iowa Butter and Cheese Associ- 
tion this matier was very freely discussed, 
and the matter of cleanliness was considered 
the first desideratum in the private dairy. 
In relation to setting the milk, there are two 
methods—the deep and the shallow. With 
both there is the rapid and the slow cooling 
—cream rises principally while the tempera- 
ture of the milk is falling, and but slowly 
while it remains at a fixed temperature. 
Rapid coolings will raise the cream in the 
shortest time, but slow cooling gives a 
denser cream, containing less cheesy matter. 
Quick cooling gives a thinner, frothy cream, 
full of cheesy matter, requiring a greater 
bulk to make a pound of butter'than that 
obtained by the slower method, while the 
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product will be inferior in quality. Usually 
shallow setting and slow cooling and deep 
setting and rapid cooling go together. When 
the same temperature, deep setting will re- 
quire a longer time to obtain all the cream 
than shallow, and one strong claim for 
shallow setting is that in order to the de- 
velopment of the genuine butter flavor the 
cream must be exposed to the atmosphere 
for oxygenation. Without such exposure, 
butter made from it is flat and insipid. 
With shallow setting, fine flavored butter 
can be made from perfectly sweet cream, 
while cream from deep setting must be ex- 
posed till it sours before churning and will 
still lack the fine flavor of that from the 
shallow setting, where the cream absorbed 
oxygen from the atmosphere during the 
whole time it was rising. 

A lower temperature than 50° would in- 
jure the keeping quality of the butter if it 
did not hurt the flavor, though some good 
butter makers run the temperature much 
lower. It is a fallacy to think all the cream 
cannot be obtained except at low tempera- 
ture, and to make the finest flavored and 
longest keeping butter the cream must 
undergo a ripening process by exposure to 
the oxygen of the air while it is sweet. 
This is best done while it is rising. The 
ripening is very tardy when the temperature 
islow. After cream becomes sour the more 
ripening the more it depreciates. The sooner 
then skimmed and churned the better; but 
it should not be skimmed and churned too 
new. The best time for skimming and churn- 
ing is just before acidity becomes apparent. 
Cream makes better butter to rise in cold air 
than to rise in cold water, but it will rise soon- 
er in cold water anc the milk will keep sweet 
longer. The deeper milk is set, the less air 
the cream gets in rising. The depth of set- 
ting should vary with thetemperature. The 
lower it is the deeper milk may be set. The 
higher, the shallower it should be. Milk 
should never be set shallow in a low tem- 
perature nor deep in a high one. While 
milk is setting for cream to rise, the purity 
of the cream and quality of the butter will 
be injured if the surface of the cream is ex- 
posed freely to air much warmer than the 
cream. When cream is colder than the 
surrounding air, it takes up moisture and 
impurities from the air. When the air is 
colder than the cream, it takes up moisture 
and whatever escapes from the cream. In 
one case the cream purifies the air; in the 
other the air helps to purify the cream. 

Washing the butter in the granular form 
is a great improvement over other methods. 
By washing in the churn before the butter is 
gathered, nearly all working is obviated. 
Water should be poured into the churn, 
agitated and drawn off until the water is 
clear, after which the butter can be salted, 
pressed together and packed for market. 
Much working, and especially a second 
working, is injurious, destroying, as it does, 
the natural grain of the butter, giving it a 
greasy, salvy consistency. The aim in pack- 
ing is to exclude air and light. Covering 
with brine is the only sure method of ex- 
cluding air. Store in a sweet, cool place, 
where an even temperature can be main- 
tained somewhat below 60°.— Field, Farm 
and Fireside. 





Batter + Making, 


My locality, though perhaps as well suited 
as any in the country for dairying, is still 
unprovided with any other appliances for 
butter making than such as have been in use 
for the last hundred years. Creameries are 
still in- the distant future, and butter-workers 
are unknown, except through the advertie- 
ing piges of the newspapers. The old up- 
and down dash churn still holds its sway, as 
do the long rows of broad tin milk-pans in 
the house cellar, and the same old bowl and 
ladle that our grandmothers used—not the 





same old articles, of course, for they do |. 


get broken sometimes, but others exactly 
like them. But we make good butter, as 


good as the best gilt-edged in New York 


market; and as, no doubt, many Rural 
readers are in similar circumstances as our- 
selves, I will try to show how this may be 
done. 


To make good butter requires pure air, 
proper temperature of milk, and the most 
perfect cleanliness, from the time the milk is’ 
drawn from the cow, till the completed arti- 


cle is ready for the consumer. It also re- 
quires the exercise of observation and com- 
mon sense to know exactly when to skim, 
when to churn, how much working it re- 
quires, how much salt to put in, and how to 
pack. Particular attention must be paid to 
the cellar or dairy in which the milk is kept ; 
for as milk readily absorbs volatile matters, 
it is of the first importance that the air of 
the milk room be kept pure and untainted. 
The room should be of a temperature of 
about 50° to 55°, moderately light, easily 
kept clean, and well ventilated. A well 
drained, dry, porous, earthen floor is best for 
maintaining a pure atmosphere, as fresh earth 
is an excellent absorbent. If it can be ac- 
complished, the best way is to have a“ spring 
house,” as there is no better way of preserv- 
ing the equal temperature necessary for the 
dairy, than the use of a permanent spring of 
water. The temperature of a spring is, as 
nearly as possible, that at which cream rises 
most rapidly and completely. The odor of 
milk fresh from the cow is disagreeable, and 
if not dispelled remains in the butter, injur- 
ing its flavor and keeping qualities; water 
flowing through a milk room will absorb this 
odor, besides keeping the air moist, so that 
the cream does not become dry and leathery, 
asin dry, airy milk-rooms. 

The skimming should be done when the 
cream has all risen, and before the milk has 
thickened; the exact time will depend on 
the temperature ; a little experience will en- 
able one to tell. At the proper time the 
cream will be of a rich, bright yellow color, 
and of such a consistency that it can be re- 
moved almost entirely from the pan without 
breaking; if allowed to stand too long, both 
the quantity and quality will be seriously 
affected; it will not churn as easily, nor 
make such good butter, nor will the butter 
keep as well. Yet in order to make the 
largest quantity of butter, care must be taken 
not to skim too soon, for then all the cream 
will not have risen, so that there would be 
considerable loss. The milk should all be 
skimmed when set the same length of time, 
which requires that some be skimmed every 
night, and some every morning. The cream 
should be well stirred as each skimming is 
added to it. 

The churning should be done as soon as 
the cream is slightly soured, but before it 
has begun to ferment in the least; it should 
be brought to a temperature of about 60 
degrees ; a little more if the churning is done 
in a cold place, and a little less if in a warm 
one. The churn must be thoroughly scalded 
and cooled before using; and the cream be 
carefully strained into it; the churning 
should be kept up, without the least cessa- 
tion, until the butter has come, which ought 
to be in about 35 or 40 minutes. It should 
not be churned too long; only until the 
grains are about the size of plump wheat. 
It should then be removed from the butter- 
milk, and well washed in plenty of pure, 
cold water, or, better still, cold brine. But- 
ter properly churned requires very little 
working; washing is much better, as there 
is no danger of either weter or brine injur- 
ing the grain or flavor. After the milk has 
been thoroughly warhed from the butter, 
salt should be lightly worked in—about eight 
ounces of. salt to ten pounds of butter—then 
cover and set away for about 24 hours, or 
until the salt has all dissolved. It should 
then be worked over enough to extract all 






at rad dade’, ‘it will look as if it had beads 
of dew standing all over its surface. 

It is now ready to be put into packages to 
suit its market. Here, where the most of 
our produce is consumed in the adjoining 
towns and villages, pound roils and prints 
meet with favor, as being convenient for re- 
tailing to customers who only want & pound 
or two ata time. Some, however, prefer it 
in small crocks, as being easier to keep in 
| good condition, and more suitable for those 
who wish to lay in & larger supply. For 
shipping, tubs or firkins would be required. 
Those holding 50 pounds are a good size for 
an ordinary dairy; and are convenient for 
handling. They should be made of white 
oak, ash, or maple; and they are prepared 
for the butter by being filled with boiling- 
hot brine, allowing it to stand in them until 
perfectly cold. Then pack the butter firmly 
and closely to within an inch of the top; 
cover with a thin muslin cloth, and fill up 
with salt; head up closely so that not a par- 
ticle of air can reach the butter, and ship 
immediately, as age never improves butter 
in the least. That made and packed in this 
manner, would always find a ready sale, and 
command a high price in any of the large 
city markets where there is an unlimited de- 
mand for good butter, and this would com- 
pare favorably with the best creamery made. 
—Cor. Rural Now Yorker. 
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Poultry Yard. 
How to Feed Poultry. 


In an article on this subject, the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine says: It is a very easy mat- 
ter to incur a serious loss annually where a 
good number of fowls are kept, by injudi- 
cious feeding. All kinds should have a suffi- 
ciency of food without being over-fed. If 
the birds are kept in a state of semi-starva- 
tion the hens lay but few eggs, and those 
intended for killing become so attenuated 
that a very considerable outlay is necessary 
before they can be brought into proper con- 
dition for the table, and when there they 
lack tenderness and delicacy. To feed toc 
liberally is wasteful, and in the case of lay- 
ing hens decidedly objectionable ; for a hen, 
when it becomes very fat, ceases to lay 
freely, and is subject to various ailments, 
and an over-fed cock becomes lazy and sub- 
ject to death from apoplexy. Full-grown 
fowls should have just as much as they will 
readily eat and no more. Barley, either 
whole or in the ground state, is fairly econ- 
omical, used either alone or in combination 
with other food. Oats and oatmeal are of 
especial value for fattening for the table. 
Indian corn or maize is, perhaps, one of the 
most economical foods for poultry, and has 
the advantage that, owing to the size of the 
corn, sparrows are unable to rob the fowls. 
Pieces of bread and vegetables of all kinds 
may be utilized, and scraps of meat chopped 
up rather small are of great value in feeding 
fowls shut up in the small yards where they 
are unable to obtain worms and insects. 
Potatoes well boiled and mixed with suffi- 
cient coarse pollard or bran, when scalded 
to form a rather stiff paste, are useful for 
‘helping out the corn. Asa rule, fowls kept 
entirely in enclosed yards should have three 
meals a day; the first to consist of soft 
food, prepared by the admixture of boiled 
potatoes, kitchen scraps, bran or pollard, 
and barley or oatmeal; and for the other 
two meals corn of some kind is decidedly 
preferable. The soft feod will be all the 
better if it is mixed over night and placed 
in an oven, so that it may be warm in the 
morning. The preparation of soft food is 
undoubtedly troublesome, and those who 
have but little time should feed entirely 








with Indian corn. A constant supply of 
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p- | fresh; clean water is essential, and. moder- 
he: quantity \Of green food, such as cauli- 


turnip tops, should be thrown into the yard 
daily, otherwise it will be difficult to keep 
the occupants in a thoroughly healthy con- 
dition. t 


Poultry eng * their Various Re- 





' A writer in the Chicago Poultry Keeper 
discusses certain complaints and difficulties 
as follows: 

Rovur.—Whenever you have a northeast 
storm with damp, chilly, disagreeable 
weather, look out for the roup. Roup is to 
the fowls what heavy colds are to human 
individuals, and as we may have cold in the 
head, cold on the bowels, sore throat and 
other disturbances from cold, the term ‘ roup’ 
covers them all. Roup in some forms is 
contagious, while in other shapes it may 
exist in a flock without affecting any but 
weak constitutions. The first thing to do 
with the affected fowl is to clean out the 
nostrils, and every breeder should have on 
hand a small syringe which should be put 
to useearly. Roup, when malignant, makes 
known its presence by a peculiar disagree- 
able odor. The sick fowl looks droopy, and 
a slight pressure on the nostrils causes a 
discharge which is very offensive in smell. 
Make a solution of copperas water, and with 
the syringe inject some cf it into the nostrils, 
and also down the throat. If the bird is no 
better in a few hours, try a severer remedy, 
which is the injection of a mixture of coal 
oil and carbolic acid. Add ten drops of 
carbolic acid to a table spoonful of coal oil, 
and force a small quantity into each nostril. 
This will cure when all other remedies fail. 
Night and morning give roup pills (or 
powder) either in the food or by forcing it 
down the throat. Add some also to the 
food of those that are well. 

How to make rovp pills is what most per- 
sons desire to know. The basis of all roup 
pills or powders is asafotida. This is com- 
bined with tonics and cathartics. Here is 
the method, and by which a small quantity 
may be made at a small cost. Take one 
teaspoonful each of tincture of iron, red 
pepper, ginger, saffron, chlorate of potash, 
salt and powdered rhubarb; mix them in- 
timately. After thorough mixing add three 
tablespoonfuls of hyposulphite of soda and 
mix together wel]. Incorporate this with 
one ounce of asafetida, working it together 
until the whole is completely mingled, occa- 
sionally softening it when necessary, with 
castor oil. This can be made into pills or 
when dry into a powder. It is of the same 
composition as many of the roup pills which 
are sold at 50 cents a box. 

ConpiTion PowpErs.—There are many 
suggestions for making hens lay, but their 
virtues depend upon stimulating the fowls 
and supplying them with materials for pro- 
ducing eggs. Here is a recipe, which isa 
good one (much better than the majority,) 
the cost of the ingredients of which is but 
very little. Take of bone meal, ground 
meat and parched wheat (ground,) two 
pounds: each ; linseed meal, common salt, 
ground oyster shells and charcoal, one pound 
each; sulphur, copperas, common bread 
soda and fenugreek, half pound each; 
saffron, red pepper, ginger and hyposulphite 
of soda, one quarter pound each. Have all 
the ingredients in a fine condition, mix them 
together thoroughly, and you will have 
about thirteen pounds of condition powder, 
at a cost of less than 5 cents per pound, and 
which is not only good egg food, but a pre- 
ventive and cure for many diseases. Give 
a heaping tablespoonful once a day to every 
ten fowls, in the soft food. 

Licz.—This is not a disease, but is not out 
of place here. To be rid of them provide a 
dust bath, dust the fowls with Persian in- 





sect powder, clean out the poultry houses 
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and coops, rub the roosts with coal oil, and 
whitewash the buildings inside and out with 
hot whitewash to which carbolic acid has 
“Scurvy Leas.—Rub the legs two or tures 
times (once a week) with lard and sulphur, 
to which a few drops of carbolic acid have 
been added, or with mixture of lard and coal 
oil; but do not grease sitting hens in any 
manner, as it injures the eggs. 

Tonto For Fow1s,—Iron in any shape is 
beneficial to fowls. Copperas is sulphate of 
iron, and if a little copperas is added to the 
drinking water, or ground fine or mixed 
with their food, the, benefit will soon be seen 
in the reddened combs and healthy look. 
if an old iron pot is used in which to keep 
the drinking water, the gradual oxidization 
of the iron by the water will cause particles 
of oxide of iron to be given off, which will 
be taken up by the fowls when drinking. 
A handful of naile or old pieces of refuse 
iron, iron fillings, or even iron cinder, if 
placed in the vessel containing the water, 
will more or less afford iron to the poultry. 
Iron is invigorating, stimulating, and assists 
in guarding the system from disease, Iron 
is in the blood of every living creature, and 
any deficiency thereof causes weakness or 
debility. The use of copperas is beneficial 
in anotber respect. It is a remedy for a 
great many diseases, is a good disinfectant, 
and. asure remedy against contagions of a 
certain character. Do not be afraid to use 
it. A tablespoonful of solution of copperas 
in the drinking water for a dozen fowls is 
sufficient, and it is cheap in price, the ex- 
pense of its use is but a trifle. 

Movu.tine.—Moulting is simply shedding 
old feathers. Feed liberally, giving both the 
egg food and tonic. Warmth is the best 
remedy for diseases especially roup. Pip, 
or a thickening of the membrane of the 
tongue near the tip impedes breathing and 
sometimes suffocates, especially chicks. Clip 
off the end with a pair of scissors, if an ex- 
treme case, and give the bird a good mouth- 
ful of butter or lard, to which a few drops 
of coal oil are added. Bowel diseases other 
than cholera may be treated in this manner: 
Use castor oil for constipation, and castor 
oil with a drop or two of laudanum for 
diarrhea. Always give clean water, free 
from filth. 
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How to Cure Egg Eating. 

Sometimes the habit is formed by the care- 
lessness of the kitchen maid, or housekeeper, 
in throwing the egg shells into the pail and 
giving them with the other waste to the 
hens. This should never be done, if you 
want the hens to respect their own eggs. 
Understanding the cause of this unthrifty 
habit, it is not very difficult to provide a 
remedy. From a recent experience, we have 
found that the habit is very much broken 
by an abundant supply of crushed shells. 
It had grown so bad in a flock of twenty 
Light Brahmas, owing to neglect of this 
ration, that they devoured every egg with- 
out the closest watching, at the cackle of 
every laying hen. Giving the shells every 
morning, the craving ceased, and we found 
the eggs remaining in the nests undisturbed. 
As an assistant to this remedy, we manufac- 
tured an egg trap from a common nest box. 
This is so simple that any one accustomed 
to the use of tools can make it in an hour or 
two, A slight inclination of the board 
upon which the nest egg is fastened will 
cause the new laid egg to roll away from 
under the hen, beyond her reach, as soon as 
it is dropped. The rear board has the same 
inclination toward the center, and projects 
over the other board far enough to protect 
the egg when it has rolled away. The space 
between the boards is just wide enough to 
give free passage to the eggs. The egg box 
may be lined with a handful of sawdust or 
chaff, to protect the shells from cracking. If 








the back board be furnished with hinges, it 
can be used as a lid, to allow of the removal 
of the eggs. It is a complete egg trap, and 
with the oyster shells,in our case, abated 
the. nuisance of egg eating. Many think 
that when a hen hag contracted the habit of 
egg eating, the. shortest way is the best, and 
instead of eating, she is put into a condition | 
to be eaten. But a good layer is too valu- 
able to, be given up without an effort to re- 
form her bad habit, often. acquired through 
the negligence of the owner, The egg trap 
works admirably, and secures the end de- 
sired by placing it out of the power of the 
hen to do mischief.— American Agriculturist. 
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Horticulture. 


Eastern Shore Notes on some of the Newer 
Grapes. 


As I made no MSS, notes during the grape 
season, it is perhaps the safer plan not to 
confide too much to memory alone, as there 
are continually presenting themselves to the 
minds of even practical fruit growers, new 
and interesting topics for thought and inves- 
tigation, and very often an important feature 
may be lost sight. of in the way of descrip- 
tion if delayed too long. ; With this impres- 
sion, I now begin the fulfilment of a promise 
made to THE AMERICAN FARMER some time 
back, and will first notice the newer white 
varieties as tested here during the past two 
seasons. 

PockLINGTON.—Bunch, small to medium 
in size, berries large; ripened after Concord, 
which in foliage and growth of vine it much 
resembles ; the quality of the fruit with me 
is about third rate, not as sweet as Martha 
and, quite as foxy, with a thicker skin. Al- 
together there is much room for improve- 
ment, and I trust, for the sake of those who 
so spiritedly disseminated it, that it will proye 
better elsewhere. 

DucuEss.— What few small berries this 
variety ripened on the. unsightly clusters, 
were of fair quality ; but whether trom im- 
perfect pollen, or other inexplicable cause, I 
cannot write, yet clusters naturally formed 
so far as the frame-work goes, would have 
only here. and there a grape, in no case ex- 
ceeding a dozen ; and these seemed to ripen 
about as well outside of bags asin. Unless 
age shall greatly change the behavior of this 
variety, it is entirely valueless here. . The 
vine is a strong grower, yet notwithstanding 
this fact, I have never seen a variety more 
inclined to mildew in propagating it. from 
cuttings. 

Ex, Dorapo.— While the quality of this is 
very good, its behavior is quite like the pre- 
ceding, only worse if possible; berries about 
same size (a little larger than Delawares); 
season with, or a trifle in advance of, Con- 
cord; vine a good grower, but all in all is 
not the grape for the million. 

PRENTI8s.— Vine a moderate grower, clus- 
ters full medium size, berries medium or 
about the size of Diana, quality very good, 
shows no inclination to amber tint in color 
of skin when fully ripe, hangs well, and is 
in all respects a most excellent and desirable 
variety. Ripened this season with me about 
the same time as the Delaware. 

Lapy WAsHINGTON.— Vine a good grower ; 
clusters very large and. perfect; berries me- 
dium size; skin greeuish, taking on consid- 
erable of the amber or pinkish tint when 
fully matured; quality excellent with me 
This is decidedly the best of any white va- 
rieties that I have yet tested. I dare not stop 
to write all the good about it- that it richly 
deserves ; suffice it to say that it stands at the 
* head of the class” here. 

Trromps (CAMPBEIL’s).—This variety I 
was anxious to get because. of its reported 
lateness of ripening, and though it was not 
“blowed”. so strongly by way. of delusive 
advertisements, I find it to be alJ and even 
more than Mr. Campbell modestly claimed for 











it. How seldom can as much be truthfully said 
of new fruits! Clusters large ; berries above 
medium. to large ;.color, light brown ; quali- 
ty, very.goed ; season, among the latest; vine, 
& very strong grower; healthy, large foliage, 
and with me has been difficult to propagate. 
The seeds are very few and strikingly smal! 
in this grape, contrasting strongly in this re” 
spect with any of the, Rogers’. hybrids. 

. Jxgssi1ca.—I fruited this very sparingly this 
scason, and am not very, favorably impressed 
with either fruit, or vine, the latter being on 
the order of the Elvira, Of course it was 
not a reliable test so far as size and quality of 
fruit, goes, and I shall be glad to credit it with 
any improvement it may show hereafter, 

These are all of the newer white kinds 
that have fruited with me, and I will now 
notice next the red or amber-colored varie- 
ties, beginning with 

VERGENNES.—This variety I happen to 
have through the carelessness of a New Jer- 
sey nurseryman, who sold the same to me 
for Harly Dawn, It succeeds fairly well here, 
the clusters are large, as also are the berries ; 
quality, good; skin tolerably thick ; color, a 
dark amber, bordering on maroon; vine, a 
good grower; foliage, distinct from any kind 
I have—in short, a very fair grape, ripening 
after Concord, 

JEFFERSON.—Clusters large, shouldered 
(as is also the case to a greater or less degree 
with all of the above described kinds); ber- 
ries above medium ; skin, thick ; color, same 
as Catawba; quality, good, but not equal to 
Iona. The clusters are beautifully perfect, 
and if the variety succeeds elsewhere, as 
with me, it must take high rank as a valu- 
able market variety. I never knew any grape 
to hang on with greater tenacity than this; 
season, 2 little after Delaware. 

ExcE.siorn.—Clusters, medium to large, 
sometimes shouldered; berries, medium size; 
skin, very light amber, as near white, with 
me, as either Elvira or Lady Washington; 
quality, best ; season, after Delaware, nearly 
as late as Triumph; vine, a very free grower; 
healthy, as is also the bright green foliage; a 
splendid grape. 

Baccuus.—This is Ricketts’ new wine 
grape, and with me, is so very similar to 
Clinton in every respect, that I fail to dis- 
cover any merits in it over and above its 
parent. Clusters, size and color of berries, 
same as the Clinton. 

Moore's Earty.—This properly cannot 
be classed among the newer kinds, but as it 
is not generally planted yet, I will note its 
worth in comparison with others herein 
described. Clusters, medium and above, sel- 
dom, though sometimes, shouldered ; berries, 
large; skin, a little heavier than that-of the 
Concord ; color and quality about the same 
ripe a full week before Hartford ; berries ad- 
here to the clusters, with no more persistency 
than do those of Concord, but on account 
of its early season of ripening, is quite valu- 
able for market; vigor and foliage of the 
vine similar to Concord. 

In conclusion, if I had room for but three 
grape vines, Moore’s Early would be one of 
them, not. particularly on account of its 
quality, but the hardiness and healthfulness 
of the vine, coupled with its earliness, give it 
a worthiness of room that but very few kinds 
possess ; if 1 were planting a dozen vines 
to-morrow, one of Moore’s Early isall I should 
want. J. W. Kerr. 

Denton, Md., Oct. 21, 1884. 


Kitchen Garden.—November. 


In my last communication I made some 
allusion to the drouth which was even then 
showing its effects. Another month has 
passed and still no rain other than mere 
sprinklings which never went to the root of 
the smaltest garden plant. I sowed Lettuce 
after one of those showers which did not 
prove sufficient to start the seeds and had to 
be supplemented artificially. Celery can 








be had by persistent watering, and but in 





few places can water be spared for that pur- 
pose. The rain will come too late for the 
Turnip crop. There is no opportunity to 
sow Spinach or Kale and no profitable work 
can be dene inside the garden so long as the 
drouth lasts. 

The present extended drouth recalls Dr. 
Livingston’s troubles when he undertook to 
teach an African tribe how to dispense 
with rain doctors. He advised them. to 
settle near some never failing river and 
irrigate the adjacent lands, whieh they did 
under his direction. The experiment was a 
success for one year and then came two 
years of drouth during which the never 
failing river ran dry. The fourth year was 
but little better. ‘“ We dug down in the bed 
of the river deeper and deeper as the water 
receded,” says the Dr., “ striving to get a little 
keep the fruit trees alive for better times, 
but in vain. Needles lying out of doors for 
months did not rust. I put the bulb of a 
thermometer three inches under the soil at 
mid-day, and found the mercury to stand at 
132° to 134°.” Finally the natives lost, all 
patience and in the belief that Livingston 
had put their chief and former rain doctor 
under a spell they sent deputationa of old 
counsellors entreating him to allow the chief 
to make just a few showers. “Only let him 
make rain this once and we shall all, men, 
women and children, come to the school and 
sing and pray as long as you please.” 

In turning over an old root pit with the 
plow the other day a number of last year’s 
beet were found as firm and sound as the 
day they were put in, and to all appearance 
as likely to keep through a second winter as 
those now growing. Just 18 months since 
the seeds were sown. 

A pit is something I never had under my 
care—it is not suitable for colder latitudes— 
but I can see what a cheap and efficient 
thing it is for wintering bedding plants that 
are not too tender, or half hardy plants of 
of any kind, either for those who have one 
but do not wish to crowd it with plants that 
require rest. No mats are required, but 
merely well-fitting, light shutters. An im- 
portant point is to keep the plants as dry as 
they will bear—no water being required 
sometimes for as much as three weeks at a 
time. The glass should have a good pitch 
southward and air should be admitted on 
every favorable occasion. The pit should 
be well drained; it should be bricked up 
and be provided with a stage on which to 
set the plants. Seven feet, 1 presume, is 
about the proper depth. 

By the middle of the month all garden 
crops liable to suffer from severe frost should 
be rendered safe. Plowing should be con- 
tinved up to the last moment wherever 
there is unoccupied land. We cannot stir 
the soil too much or too frequently at this 
season, Not a year should be allowed to 
pass without making fresh plantings of one 
or more kinds of small fruits. If the plant- 
ing is to be done in spring, prepare the land 
now by deep plowing at least. The manur- 
ing may be postponed until planting time 
when the land should have a second plow- 
ing. But on rich garden soil most kinds of 
small fruits will do well for a year at least 
without an additional supply of manure, 
after which top-dressings will answer the 
purpose. 

Rose beds should have a heavy dressin 
of well rotted manure. The monthlies will 
require some long litter or other protecting 


material thrown over them in addition to 
the mulch. Joun Watson. 





Pzas.—The variations in the relative pe- 
riods of ripening of peas in different seasons, 
as stated above, form an interesting subject 
for experimentation ; but it is not only in 
different seasons, but in different localities 
in the same season, that such changes take 
eee, In our own papeee, te summer, 


xpress was the earliest, 
June 21; this was followed b 
Impr. Earliest of All, June 28; the Rural 
New-Yorker, June 24; and American Won- 
der, June 25, all planted on the same day. 
—Am. Garden. 
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“Feting- Peal Orhan 


The widespread injury done to.the peach 
trees of the United States by the. disease 
commonly known as “ peach yellows” has 
induced many investigators, says the New 
England Farmer, to attempt a solution. of 
the mystery connected with it. At Hough- 
ton Farm Prof. Penhallow has been carry- 
ing on a series of experiments to learn the 
influence of different kinds of manure upon 
the growth and health of the trees, and al- 
though the experiments have not been con- 
tinued beyond two or three years, yet there 
are strong indications that something useful 
in regard to manuring peach trees has been 
learned. Without going into details, we may 
say that muriate of potash and dissolved 
bone have been found to give excellent re- 
sults. In one case, where several. diseased 
trees were treated with different kinds of 
fertilizers, the only one that. became healthy 
was the one manured with muriate of potash. 
Similar results have been obtained at the 
Massachusetts State College Farm, where 
Dr. Goessmann has been applying muriate 
of potash te peach trees. So strongly do in- 
dications point in this direction, that Mr, 
J. W. Clarke, who has one of the largest and 
best peach orchards in the State, has dis- 
carded all other fertilizers for peach trees 
except bone and potash. 

The explanation seems in part to be that 
ordinary stable manures contain too much 
nitrogen for the healthy growth of the peach, 
causing too luxuriant a growth of leaf and 
wood, especially late in the season, and 
that this late, soft growth cannot endure our 
ordinary winter weather. 

Prof. Clarke, we believe, is in doubt 
whether the “ yellows” should be classed as 
a specific disease, but thinks it may be only 
a condition of partial starvation, caused by 
being restricted to an ill proportioned sup- 
ply of plant food. Some of the finest peach 
orchards to be found anywhere are fertilized 
almost exclusively with unleached wood 
ashes. 

On the general effect of nitrogenous ma- 
nures upon vegetation, Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert remark in one of their reports, that 
“it should be called to mind that a general 
tendency of nitrogenous manures is to favor 
luxuriant and continuous growth, as distin- 
guished from arrest and consolidation of that 
already formed, whilst that of mineral ma- 
nures is to favor consolidation rather than 
luxuriance. Or, to put it in another way, a 
characteristic effect of nitrogenous manures 
is to favor the extension of foliage, and to 
give it a depth of color, whereas that of the 
mineral manures is to tend to stem formation 
and production of seed.” 

In the light of the recent experiments in 
feeding peach trees, as carried on at Hough- 
ton Farm, and at the Massachusetts State 
College, many of our old peach growers who 
had abandoned the business on account of 
the uncertainty of the crop, are making pre- 

parations for setting out new orchards. We 
should never recommend setting peach trees 
in the fall, but it is a good time now to be 
getting a place ready, and to find out where 
good healthy young trees can be procured 
for setting in the spring. The peach is too 
valuable a fruit to be neglected wherever it 
can be grown. 


The Amber Queen Grape. 


This new grape, introduced by Messrs. Ell- 
wanger and Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., is 
described by the originator as follows: 

“Bunch large, shouldered like the Ham- 
burg ; berry large, frequently oblong; holds 
persistently to the bunch ; amber-colored at 
first, but grows darker, till it becomes a pur- 
ple grape ; flesh tender, rich, and seeds small ; 
plant a strong grower with thick leaves, 
somewhat downy on the under side. Fruit 


always eatable in August, and with proper 
care will keep all winter” , 





a Is lag. od 


- fice we ah an costing 
X .. being sent out by R..G. Chase & 
. Co., who claim for it. the good 
.. qualities of productiveness, earli- 
ness, hardiness, and large size, 
which coupled with a firmness for | an 
shipping make it a valuable acqui . 
sition. Its discoverer, Albert Han- 
sell, of New, Jersey, says, it is 
chance seedling, James Hansell 
says he found it in a most unfav- 
‘orable spot, surrounded by briers, 
and in every way neglected. . “ Its 
vigor, size and productiveness led 
me 1o transplant it. .The bush 
starts late in the spring, when it 
branches freely, giving it the form 
of a miniature tree. Our farm, 
like many in New Jersey, has 
quite a number of those peculiar 
unproductive spots or patches, 
where little or nothing can, ,be 
grown, but the Rancocas, when 
placed thereon, has pushed ahead 
vigorously. The first season the 
plants have been cultivated like 
any other farm crop. The second 
year the plantations have been 
plowed once, early in the spring; after that the cultivator is run through once or twice in 
May, and then the plants are left to care for themselves. The plant suckers freely, and so 
vigorous is it that it effectually smothers the quack grass that would otherwise overrun our 
ground. We do not head the suckers, or even trim out the old fruiting canes during the 
summer ; but in the fall, after the rush of work is over, we go through and cut out the old 
canes and thin out the suckers, leaving only sufficient for the next season's fruiting. The 
canes left for fruiting are then headed about two and a half feet from the ground. It is the 
busy man’s, if not the lazy man’s, berry. As regards its productiveness, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that on the same soil and with the same care, it will produce twice as many 
quarts per acre as the Brandywine. The bushes have never been in the least injured by 
the severest winter weather, and the foliage has never shown a trace of yellow, scald, or 
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burn.” 


The berry is said to be large, of good quality, bright red in color, and an excellent ship. 


per, and has never been known to winter kill. 








Seasonable Hints in Vegetable Garden. 


“ Weeds will do no harm so late in the 
season,” is a common saying with slipshod 
gardeners and farmers, and a most deceitful 
and mischievous doctrine it is, too. Weeds 
do harm to cultivated plants, at any and 
every stage of their growth,—the young 
ones, by depriving the growing crops of some 
of the most important elements necessary 
for their best development; and the full- 
grown ones, by ripening and scattering their 
seeds thousand, nay million, fold over the 
land. Actual count has shown that a single 
plant of Shepherd’s Purse and Ox-eye Daisy 
produce nearly a hundred thousand seeds, 
Pigweed a million, and Purslane, alas! over 
two millions. 

That with such a bountiful seeding-down 
to weeds a crop can be raised at all seems 
the most surprising part of it. We know 
very well—from a life-long experience in 
the garden and on the farm—that “not to 
let a single weed go to seed” is easier said 
than done; but unless one makes the at- 
tempt, he will surely meyer succeed. And, 
in order to succeed, it must be made a firm 
policy and fixed principle to wage a per- 
petual and relentless war against every 
weed, as much so as we would against 
scorpions and rattlesnakes. If carried out, 
there is the great satisfaction that the task 
becomes easier with every succeeding year. 
We know of some gardens—not many, to 
be sure—in which the plan is carried out, 
and as the result;of which it seems that every 
trace of weeds has been. entirely extermi- 
nated, 

Parsley is used more for ornamentation of 
dishes than in their preparation, although its 
flaver ip soups, sauces, salads, and various 
dressings is very agreeable to most persons, 
especially during winter, when Lettuce and 





other fresh relishes are not easily obtain- 





able. In the Northern States the plant is 
not entirely hardy, but a light covering of 
leaves or straw, and a few branches on top, 
will preserve it so as to furnish a supply for 
early spring. For winter use, however, the 
roots have to be transferred to a warmer 
place before hard frosts occur. When the 
stock is sufficient, so that not more than one 
or two cuttings are required, a cold frame 
serves the purpose very well; but planted 
on the benches of a moderately warm green- 
house, it grows all winter, and may be cut 
half a dozen times. 

A neat and pretty way is to plant it ina 
small keg, through the sides of which a num- 
ber of holes have been bored. The keg is 
filled with rich soil, through each hole a root 
is inserted, and the remaining ones planted 
on the top. By keeping such a keg ina 
light kitchen window, giving plenty of 
water and an occasional dose of soap suds, 
it will soon become entirely covered with 
foliage, present a bright, cheerful appearance, 
and furnish a never-failing supply of gar- 
nishing greens. 

Asparagus may be planted at any time 
this month, provided the ground .is well 
drained; otherwise it is better to defer 
planting till spring. Good, vigorous. plants 
one or two years old, rich soil, and plenty of 
room are the main requisites for successful 
Asparagus growing.—Am. Garden. 

Fall Tree Planting. 

Now is the time, says the American Culti- 
oator, for planting chesnuts, walnuts, butter- 
nuts, and locust seed, which fall with the 
leaves. Scientific writers say that nuts can 
be kept in cellars during the winter in dry 
sand or vegetable mold, but my experience 
is that the quicker they are put under ground 
after falling from she trees the better. They 
should be buried about three inches below 
the surface, and there should be such drain- 





age as should prevent their rottening. It is 
best to sow three nuts or acorns in each hole, 
and then to-destroy the two weakest plants 
[should allcomeup. I think it also desirable, 
Him planting oaks’ or nut trees, to mix with 
them young evergreens, in order tc form a 
shelter. Our warm sun and cold winds 
harden the bark of young trees exposed to 
their influence, so that the asceiiding sap 

finds it difficult to expand it. In natural 
forests young trees are sheltered by older 
‘ones from the sun and wind. It is contrary 
to nature to expose them to both. Chest- 
nuts are perhaps the most profitable forest 
‘tree that can bo planted. The oak is of such 
slow growth that two or three generations 
‘pass away before it can he remunerative. 
Chestnuts, on the contrary, soon bear nuts, 
which are a source of profit if sold, and of 
great delight to the young people if they are 
permitted to gather them. In twenty-five 
or thirty years, trees are sizable for timber 
or for fuel. In the interior of Pennsylvania 
extensive tracts are devoted to the growth 
of chestnut timber, which is cut off at inter- 
vals of sixteen years and converted into 
charcoal for the use of iron works. New 
trees spring up from the stumpage, and, if 
carefully thinned out, make rapid growth. 
Indeed, many practica) foresters advocated 
cutting off oaks or chestnuts at the roots 
when they attain the size of a hoe-handle, 
and they assert that the sprout which re- 
places them will at the end of tem years be 
twice as large as the original tree would 
have been. I have experimented on this 
somewhat, but with varied success. In some 
cases the young trees have made astonishing 
growth, and in others the roots have not 
produced any sprouts, and the experiment 
has resulted in total failure. 


A Plea for Sweet Apples, 


A correspondent of Home and Farm says 
that there has been much said of late against 
early and fancy sorts of apples as unprofit- 
able. At this time, the sentiment that there 
are too many of this sort prevails largely, 
and with good reasons as I myself think, he 
observes. I believe with the rest that only 
standard sorts—the Baldwin being the stand- 
ard sort—will be found useful for market 
purposes. So much for general principles, 
and consequently the plea I have to make 
here is not for the early sorts generally or in 
abundance, but for a liberal supply of sweet 
apples, which I believe will be found very 
valuable for home use—saying nothing in 
relation to markets nor to sweet apple sauce, 
but to feed the pigs on. 

It is.a fact conceded ‘by all our physiolo- 
gists, that the sweets—as set over against 
the acids which deplete the aystem some- 
what—are fattening. On this principle, 
which I regard a true one, sweet apples are 
excellent to fatten with, even alone, and 
when combined with meal after being cooked 
comprise a food that is well nigh complete 
for our hogs. And it is not all theory either, 
or at least the theory can be verified and 
justified by observation and practice. 

I have-no doubt of the efficacy of this food 
as a fattener, judging from my own: limited 
observation and experience. And I think 
every farmer in grafting over some of his 
numerous early sorts would do well—exceed- 
ingly well—to put in their places two or 
three kinds of sweet apples, early and late 
varieties so as to have a succession through 
the apple-bearing season. 

As appropriate kinds I would mention 
Sweet Bough, Danvers Sweet, Talman Sweet, 
and the old fashioned Green Sweet. And 
there is on almost every farm some kind of 
natural sweets worthy of cultivation. Let 
each farmer choose for himself, but let him 
choose something in this line and try them 
for the pigs if for no other purpose. I don’t 
know how much of a specialty is made of 
them through our State, but I have an idea 
that sweet apples are undervalued by many. 
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Hyaoinths. 


If we would be successful in the cultiva- 
tion of the Hyacinth for winter blooming, 
in either the greenhouse or window garden, 
it will be necessary to commence prepara- 
tions as early in October as possible, so as to 
give the bulbs as much time as we can to 
properly develop their roots before they are 
started into growth; for unless they are 
well rooted all our efforts to obtain a fine 
display of this favorite winter-flowering bulb 
will be in vain. 

In order to obtain a continued succession 
of bloom caring the winter and spring 

? montbs, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to 
make successive 
plantings until the 
desired quantity is 
secured, so when 
the bulbs are pro- 
cured, it is advis- 
able to spread 
them out in a dark, 
cool situation, and 
occasio nally ex- 
amine them, and 
as soon as they be- 
gin to throw out 
roots they should 
be planted. By se- 
lecting them in this 
manner, 8 con- 
tinued succession 
of bloom may be 
enjoyed from the 
middle of January 
until May, as the 
Hyacinth isa plant 

easily cultivated; and can be grown in pots 
or glasses, 

In cultivating the Hyacinth in glasses, the 
single varieties are mostly used, and do well 
when so grown, but then a few of the dou- 
ble varieties do equally as well, and can be 
used for this purpose. 

In purchasing glasses, those known as 
Tye’s pattern are to be preferred, and those 
of dark color should be selected. The bulbs 
should be placed in the glasses as early in 
October as possible, first placing in the bot- 
tom of each glass a small piece of charcoal ; 
then set the bulb in, and fill with rain water 
so that it will barely touch the bottom of the 
bulb, and then place in a dark, cold cellar 
(no other place will answer as well) for not 
less than three mouths; then they should 
be very gradually brought to the light until 
they are placed in the lightest situation to be 
had, and given as much fresh air as possible. 
Keep in a cool room, and the flowers will re- 
main a long time in perfection. When the 
pjants are growing it is advisable to turn them 
occasionally, and what water is lost by evap- 
oration must be supplied. 

For cultivation in pots, a light, rich loamy 
soil and good drainage is indispensable to 
success. A compost composed of two-thirds 
well derayed sods from an old pasture mixed 
with one-third well decayed cow manure, is 
the most suitable. In potting, use pots four 
or five inches in diameter and place a single 
bulb in each ; select porous or soft baked pots, 
and let them be well drained ; then fill up to 
within an inch of the top and place the bulb 
in the centre; then fill up, leaving the crown 
ef the bulb uncovered. A thorough water- 
ing should be g‘ven and the pots placed out- 
side in any situation where the water does 
not stand; cover with dirt to the depth of 
three or four inches. In this situation they | 4) 
can be permitted to remain until cold weather 
sets in, when they should be brought inside 
and placed in a dark, cool cellar until it is 
desired to bring them into bloom, when they 
should be very gradually introduced into 
light, and heat, and after growth commences | #re 
given all the sunlight and fresh air possible. 

After the flowers have decayed, the bulbs 
that have been grown in glasses should be 


thrown away, while those grown in pots can | 


be removed to the cellar again, and in the 
spring planted out in the flower border if it 
is desired to preserve them, but as good bulbs |_ 
can be so easily and cheaply obtained it is 
almost a waste of time to attempt to do 
much with them. . 

For the benefit of those who contemplate 
the cultivation of the Hyacinth for the first 
time, I enumerate the names of a few of the 


most desirable for cultivation in pots ands good colony of bees should have at least fif- 


glasses : . 

Twelve single varieties for pots: Baron 
Von Tuyll, Orondates, Regulus, La Peyrouse, 
Grande Vainqueur, Mirandolin, Themisto- 
cles, Amy, L’ Ami de Ceur, Norma, Heroine 
and King of Holland. 

Twelve double for pots: A la Mode, Rem- 
brandt, Blocksberg, Bouquet Tendre, Alida, 
Catharina, Panorama, Regina Victoria, La 
Tour d’Auvergne, La Virginite, Anna Marie, 
Pyrene and Miss Kitty. 

Twelve single varieties for glasses : Mim- 
osa, Bleu Mourant, Grande Lilas, Porcelain, 
Sceptre, Robert Steiger, Sultan’s Favorite, 
Madam Hodgson, Norma, Mad. Talleyrand, 
Themistocles, Alba superbissima and Anna 
Caroline. 

Twelve double for glasses: Bouquet Ten- 
dre, Frederic the Great, A la Mode, La Va- 
seale, Pyrene, Virgo, Blocksberg, Grand 
Sultan, Othello, Rudolphus, Prince Frederic 
and Marie Louise.—Chas. H. Parnell, in Fioral 
Cabinet. 


A New Way of Blanching Celery. 


A. W. Harrison gave an account to the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Association, of 
the mode of blanching celery with charcoal, 
which he had found better than dry earth, 
sand, sawdust, tan-bark or leaves. It drains 
perfectly; no insect or slug will harbor in 
it; it retains solar warmth without over- 
heating, absorbs enriching gases, does not 
rust the stalks, is easily washed off, and may 
be used many times over. The celery being 
planted on level ground, wide boards are set 
on edge and held by upright stakes so as to 
form a box around the plants, and the whole 
space in the box and around the plants 
filled in with coarsely pulverized charcoal. 
Cinders from the smoke-stack of wood- 
burning locomotives are just the thing 
The boards will keep longer if coated with 
gas tar or soaked with crude petroleum If 
not high enough to reach the tops of the 
plants, additional ones may be added. 

: a 


To Prepare Vegetable Mould Quickly, 


As early as the leaves of trees can be col- 
lected, let them be brought in a considerable 
quantity, into a close place, and dressed up 
there in the form of a hot-bed. Let this be 
well saturated, with the drainings from the 
dung-heap, with suds from the wash-house, 
with urine from the stable and cow-house, 
where this latter article can be procured. 
Let this bed or heap be covered and lined 
with fresh stable dung to make it heat. 

When the heating is sufficiently subsided, 
let the leaves be uncovered and turned over, 
to mix the dry and the wet well together, 
and if moisture be required, let them have 
it of the same description, repeating the pro- 
cess till all be reduced to fine mould. This 
will be ready for use in two. months from 
the time of collecting the leaves, and to pre- 


vent any waste of the liquid recommended, 

a layer of maiden éarth, of two feet thick, 
should be made the substratum, which would 
receive any of Fo valuable liquid that would 

otherwise run to waste. 

Leaves of slow decomposition should be 
avoided, as those of the oak, etc., which, 
however, are the best for retaining heat in 
hot-beds and pits. The leaves of Fir should 
also be Aer but those of the Sycamore, 
oe athe, Maple, a and all the } pane 
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The Apiary. 
Preparing Bees Bees for Winter. 
“From November 1 to the middle of Decem- 
ber, says J. M. Hicks in American Bee Jour- 
nal, is a good time to look after the bees, and 
see that they have a sufficiency of honey to 


Mast them through the winter. Perhaps in 


some seasons, and especially in the Eastern 
States, it should be attended to earlier. A 


teen to twenty pounds of honey stored in 
the combs. It is now a mooted question as 
to whether it is advisable for a colony to 
possess a very great quantity eo * 
their winter stores. 

It has been asserted, and we think very 
justly too, by some who profess to be well 
versed in the science of apiculture, that pol- 
len is the true cause of so much disease 
among bees during the winter months, and 
especially very early in the spring do we 
often hear of complaints about the bees hav- 
ing diarrhea. As a remedy for this trouble 
we suggest that salt water be placed in 
wooden troughs and set within a tew yards 
of the bees, and then we think there will be 
but little risk to run in bees keeping perfectly 
healthy if all other things are in proper con- 
dition, such as ventilation, good pure food, 
and a comfortable shed, which should always 
be provided for them by the bee-keeper. 
The shed should have an eastern front, but 
if it cannot be thus made, our next choice 
would be south front. All bee sheds should 
have a close-fitting back, and a well shingled 
roof. 

If these suggestions are attended to at the 
right time, and prepared with as due regard 
to comfort for the bees as any other stock on 
the farm, we would have no cause for com- 
plaint. A good farmer never thinks that he 
has done too much for his horses, cows, 
sheep, and hogs by building good barns, sta- 
bles, and pens in which he can have all his 
farm stock protected from inclement weather. 

The questicn has often been asked, “Is it 
necessary to build good winter quarters for 
bees?” We answer that it is just as essen- 
tialas it is for any other stock. It is true 
that we do not pay as much for a colony of 
bees as we do for a cow or a horse; but it is 
no less the duty of the husbandman to pro- 
tect and care for the bees by providing the 
proper sheds for them, when they “ board 
themselves,” and often return a large surplus 
of honey. 





Honey Granulation. 

The complete granulation of extracted 
honey is the best evidence of its purity, and 
when mixed with even 10 per cent. of com- 
mercial glucose (the common adulterant), it 
retains its liquid condition under all ordinary 
temperatures. In the solid condition, honey 
is much more easily handled and transported 
from place to place. When desirable to re- 
liquify it, all that is necessary is to immerse 
the vessel containing it in water just below 
the boiling point. It is thus in a few min- 
utes transformed from an opaque mass into 
the liquid honey, clear as crystal, and with- 
out in the least destroying its delicate flavor, 
or the rich aroma of the particular flower 
from which it was gathered. . These facts are 
now known to all dealers and to most con- 
sumers of honey ; so the hard-fought battle 
of introducing extracted honey in the granu- 
lated form to the general public is won. Of 
late, we have had quite a number of cases 
reported to us of honey candying in the 
comb. This renders it totally unfit, as a 
winter food, for the bees, and also nearly 
ruins it as a table luxury, as it cannot again 
be liquified without melting the combs and 
running honey and beeswax together ina 
confused mass. Oandied comb honey then 
is an unmitigated evil, and instead of allow- 
ing it to assume that state, our efforts should 
be directed against it. After much experi- 





ment we have established the fact that the 
granulation of honey is not affected by lighi, 
‘as has almost universally been held, but that 
state is produced entirely by temperature. 
Hence, if kept in the proper temperature 
it will never granulate. Different varieties 
vary 80 slightly in this respect that it may 
be laid down as a rule that honey kept con- 
stantly above 75° Fahrenheit will not granu- 
late, but if kept much below that point it 
will eventually solidify. A bay window, or 
any situation where the sun’s rays enter the 
room, and where an ordinary fire is kept 
burning during the day, we believe, will be 
sufficient to preserve the honey during the 
winter, especially if it has been well capped 
by the bees, for this is an evidence that the 
honey in the cells has been well evaporated. 
Where honey is not evaporated so as to 
weigh twelve pounds to the gallon, or nearly 
80, it has a tendency to sour, and this is sure 
to destroy its flavor and render it unfit for 
table use, but will make excellent vinegar 
by diluting with water and setting in the 
sun.—A. J. King in Phila. Press. 


The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 


Subject for November. 


Question.—Does capital invested and labor 
employed in agriculture pay equal interest 
with like amounts used in other enterprises ? 
If not, why not? 

Suggestions.—It is a fact, as a general rule, 
that capital invested in manufacture, mer- 
chandising, banking, railroading, insurance, 
speculations, etc, pays a larger profit than 
that invested in agricultural pursuits. So 
does the labor required to manage these in- 
stitutions pay larger salaries than is afforded 
to the management of farm operations. Ag- 
riculture is the basis of support for all other 
interests, and all are more or less dependent 
upon agriculture for support and prosperity. 
If agriculture can furnish such support to 
all enterprises it certainly must be the great 
interest of the country. But why is it so 
often less prosperous than other enterprises, 
and why does it pay less profits on labor and 
capital ? 

It is well to consider these causes carefully , 
and in doing so we find that most of the dif- 
ficulty rests with those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The farmers have lived so 
long without organization among themselves, 
and have bad no means to unite their efforts 
and influence in a co-operative way for their 
own good, while all others have had thorough 
organization and have worked to advance 
their own interest. And by our own neglect 
we have lost our former equality. The Grange 
proposes to remove this error and again place 
the American farmer on an equal footing 
with others, and to make us better farmers, 
enable us to direct all farm operations to 
more certain and successful results by a bet- 
ter system of farming. How can we best 
improve our present system is an important 
question. 





, el 


In Memoriam. 


Waereas, [n the dispensation of an All- 
wise Providence, brother William P. Bird, 
M. D., a charter member of South River 
Grange, No. 28, has been removed by death 
from our midst, 

Resolved, That in his death this Grange has 
lost a valuable member, and the Order a 
firm supporter. 

Resoloed, That we tender our heartfelt 
sympathies to his deeply distressed and sor- 
rowing widow. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes, and a memorial page be 
set apart on our journal expressly for the 
name and memory of our deceased brother. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the Master to the widow of our 
late brother, and also to THz AMERICAN 
Fanrmesr for publication. 
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BALTIMORE, NOY. 1, 1884. 


~The National Agricultural Remuer 


This assemblage meets on November 19th 
at Nashville, Tenn., to discuss subjects of 
general interest to th efarming population 
and to take action Icoking towards more 
united action by agriculturists in matters of 
general concern. Col. Robert Beverly, of 
Virginia, is president, and Henry C. Hal- 
lowell, of Montgomery county, is vice-presi- 
dent for Maryland. The following have been 
appointed delegates from this State and have 
been unofficially commissioned by the Gov- 
ernor: Henry M. Murray, of Anne Arundel ; 
Louis McMurray, of Frederick ; F. Carroll 
Goldsborough, of Talbot; Walter 8. Frank- 
lin, C. Lyon Rogers and Wm. B. Sands, of 
Baltimore. 








Maryland Btate Soma 


The annual session n will be held in Balti- 
more, in the hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, beginning on Tuesday, 
December 9th, at 2.30 P. M. 





Milbourne’s Newspaper Guide Book, 


This list of all the publications of the 
United States and Canada, with descriptions, 
circulations and rates, published by Messrs. 
L. Jeff. Milbourne & Co., 168 W. Baltimore 
street, Baltimore, has been gotten up with 
much care as to detail, and appears to be 
carefully arranged and as correct as such 
compilations can be expected to be. 


The Fair at Hagerstown, 

The Washington County (and State) Fair 
was a great success, the displays of stock, 
machinery, etc., being large and the attend- 
ance good. 
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Gan Lands bo Mado Rich With Artificial clover, plow the 


| Fertilizers ?. 


The Deer Creek. Farmers’ Club met Octo- | 
ber 4th, at the residence of Messrs, Parker H. 


and James Lee. Mr. Lee’s farm comprises 


over 225 acres, nearly all of which is in grass, | 


grazing being a specialty. Mr. James Lee 
also farms. two adjoining places, and alto- 
gether, has the care of nearly, 500. acres of 


land. The home farm is one of the finest in | yard 


the State. The fields are admirably situated, 
with water in allof them, and the farm build- 
ings are large and well arranged for the 
accommodation of a large number of cattle. 

The club in a body looked at and admired 
Mr. Lee’s cattle, and upon re-assembling at 
the house the committee of inspection, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Benj. Silver, Jr., 8. B. Sil- 
ver and B. H. Barnes reported. Mr. B. Sil- 
ver said this might well be called the model 
farm of Harford county. Mr. Lee lately sent 
away about 18 fine fat cattle and has as 
many more ready to go. The most of the 
latter will be shipped to Europe. He also 
has a nice lot of stock cattle, 60 in number, 
and 20 more on an adjoining place. A year- 
ling calf was pointed out which weighs over 
900 Ibs. Mr. Lee has made several improve- 
ments since the club last met at his place. 
He is building a new dwelling house on a 
beautiful site ; has erected a Fairbank's cat- 
tle scales, which he has protected by a sub- 
stantial shed, and has put up 475 panels of 
new fence. Too much praise cannot be 
given to him for the admirable manner in 
which all his farm operations are done and 
the excellent arrangement of the buildings. 

The question discussed was: ‘“ Can land 
be brought to the highest state of fertility 
without the use of barn yard manure?” And 
we take our report from the gis. 

Mr. James Lee said: Barn yard manure 
is the only reliable fertilizer. It needs no 
chemical test to tell you what. effect it will 
have upon the crop to which it is applied, 
or whether or not it will benefit the land. 
This cannot be said of any commercial fer- 
tilizer. With no other fertilizer can you 
=| constantly crop, and at the same time im- 
prove your land. I know of no better illus- 
tration than our gardens and the large truck- 
ers around the cities. It is said that they 
cannot raise a very large crop of vegetables 
with any other fertilizer. So says Peter 
Henderson, and most of us are willing to 
take him for authority. The great point is 
to get all the benefit of all the manure. Then 
the question would naturally come up, when 
and how to apply this manure? The first 
point, when to apply the manure, I think is 
easily answered. As far as my experience 
and obeervation go, I would say, any time, 
from the first of January to the dist. of 
December. As to the best manner of apply- 
ing manure, I should prefer spreading it on 
grass land, immediately after hauling it 
to the field. It is very important to spread 
it evenly. A great deal, perhaps one half, 
of our manure goes to waste in the form of 
liquids. The question is, can our lands be 
brought to the highest state of fertility with- 
out the use of barn yard manure? I can an- 
swer that question by what I have observed 
around my own county. I know of no farm 
made rich except where cattle have been 
kept, either as a dairy or stock farm, and I 
have seen a number of them greatly improv- 
ed by such treatment. As our question does 
not take into consideration the expense, I 
feel absolutely sure that it can be done by 
the use of barn yard manure if used in suffi- 
cientgq uantities, and I am very doubtful if 
any amouut of commercial fertilizers, used 
alone, would bring our lands to the highest 
state of improvement. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr, would answer the 
question in the negative, but land can be 
brought to a high state of fertility, if not the 
highest, by.commercial fertilizers, Take a 


Geo: E. Silver said; You might have two 
fields, each raising 20 barrels. of corn to the 
acre and they would not be in the same con- 
dition after the corn is taken off. 

Judge Watters said the test of fertility was 
the ability to take off large crops paar iter 
year. 

Jobn Moores asked if 20 barrels of corn to 
the acre had ever been grown without barn- 
yard manure. 

R. Harris Archer believed you could take a 
sedge field, and if not, limited in time and 
expense, bring it to the highest state of 
fertility. 

8. B. Silver said barn-yard manure is a 
standard fertilizer, but he would be sorry to 
think you could not bring a farm up without 
it. Commercial fertilizers properly applied 
and the land properly farmed will give aver- 
age crops, and equal to lands on which barn- 
yard manure has been used. Parts of every 
large farm, distant from the barn, never have 
barn yard manure put on them and yet good 
crops are raised without it. It will cost 
more to bring land up to the highest state of 
fertility with commercial fertilizers. He 
doubted, too, if the land would haye the 
same body as if improved with barn yard 
manure. If he could get enough barn yard 
manure he would never apply any other 
kind. 

Bennett H. Barnes believed that land could 
ba brought to the highest state of fertility 

ut the aid of barn-yard manure. He 
Sime bone dust and kainit to phos- 
phates. He would say that land which will 
grow from 18 to 20 barrels of corn and from 
25 to 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, was in 
a high state of fertility, and this could be 
done by commercial fertilizers. 

S. M, Lee said that if a man undertook to 
put up land by commercial fertilizers alone, 
@ receiver would soon be appointed for him. 
He had seen lands of fair quality improved 
with clover, plaster and bought fertilizers, 
but the principal matter was the clover. To 
make ground rich you must have vegetable 
matter in it, Start that and return it to the 
ground again. If it were possible to make 
ground produce large crops with commercial 
fertilizers, whenever you stop applying them 
the ground soon becomes. unproductive. 
Land may be put up by returning green 
crops and the use of plaster, but to get body 
in it, you must use stable manure. 

Wm. Webster. r gaid land could be brought 
to a high but not the very highesi state of 
cultivation without the use of barn yard 
manure. It makes no difference when barn 
yard manure is applied. It can always be 
relied on, but in the application of commer- 
cial fertilizers you must be particular. Y 
can’t get body in the land without barn yard 
manure. Lands require certain elements and 
farmers have to buy three or four times as 
much of other things to get what their land 
needs, but barn yard manure contains just 
what crops require. In the valleys of the 
Western States and the Sacramento valley 
the manure is destroyed, and yet the fertility 
is inexhaustable. There is a great accumu- 
lation of grass, which falls down and rots 
and wild animals graze over it. Work our 
lands for ten years without fertilizers and 
they would go back. Commercial fertilizers 
have their advantages and disadvantages. 
He would not alvise any young farmer 
whose land will produce 20 barrels of corn 
to the acre to cease fertilizing. A light 





poor farm, plant it in-corn, follow that by 





application of straw to the land if kept 


the increase Tipe od on aa 
‘brush, straw, etc., is due to the origin. and 
decay of countless animalcule between the — 
covering and the ground. 

SB. Enives ed nover tbaaplb Oui hia 
any lasting qualities as a fertilizer. On his 
farm a, straw rick had rotted down. The 
first year the spot was plowed it yielded a 
tremendous crop of corn, and the. second 
year the crop was good, but after that you 
could not notice that any rick had been 
there. 

John Moores said some lands can be brought 
to a high state of fertility by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and others cannot. The 
most of our lands, however, can be made pro- 
ductive by a reguiar system of farming, with 
@ very small amount of fertilizers. The sys- 
tem would consist of wheat, grass and 
grazing. 

Geo, J. Finney’s, opinion was that if not 
limited in expense land can be brought to as 
high a state of fertility by bought feriilizers 
as by barn yard manure, and he did not see 
why it would not be as lasting. Take the 
same quality of land, and use the same dili- 
gence and foresight, and farm with the same 
care, and you will have equally good results 
from commercial fertilizers as from barn 
yard manure, but the cost would be greater. 
There is nothing equal to barn yard manure 
to make a crop, but-he did not think it fol- 
lows that bone dust would not bring as good 
a crop. 

Judge Watters remarked that all he might 
say would merely be a repetition of what Mr. 
8. M. Lee had said, but in a different form. 
In the first place we must determine what is 
meant by the highest state of fertility, If 
the standard is the raising of any particular 
crop all will agree that it can be done with 
artificial fertilizers; but his idea of the high- 
est state of fertility is land that will produce 
large crops without any addition toit. Ideal 
farming would be to have land like Deacon 
Jones’ wonderful one-horse shay, that was 
so perfectly adjusted in all its parts that 
when it broke down, it went all to pieces at 
once. So with the land—to have it that the 
last crop would be as good as the first, Our 
poor land is poor not because it is deficient 
in all the elements of plant food, but because 
some elements are exhausted faster than 
others. The best way to restore fertility is 
to get material from plants. If we could find 
out what was needed and get it from some 
-other source you might make the land pro- 
ductive. In barn yard manure you get all 
the elements in'the proportion required for 
plants. In bone dust, also, you restore to 
the land what came from it. There is no 
virtue in the barn yard. If you allow me to 
use everything that constitutes barn yard 
manure, you may take away the barn yard. 
If you add the one or two elements lacking 
you will restore the fertility for some time 
but can’t get land to the highest state of fer- 


ou | tility. As to enriching land by shading it, 


he thought that was due to chemical action 
in the ground itself. 

5S. M. Bayless said his opinion was that 
you want barn yard manure to make land 
rich. He keepscattle with that view. Bone 
dust is good for wheat but he could not see 
that it was much good for corn. 

Judge Watters advised the application of 
bone dust, sowed on grass, one or two years 
before plowing for corn. 

R. H. Archer hoped that it would not be 
jaferred that any member of the club did not 
approve applying barn yard manure to land, 
but he would answer the question decidedly 
in the affirmative, taking the raising of our 
staple crops, corn, wheat and timothy hay, 
asa standard. He instanced a piece of land 








which for 30 years had not had any fertilizers 
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gh the ‘manure from one cow, which 

and dressed at the rate of 1,000 
na of bone dust per acre gave as fine a crop 
of grass as he ever saw. He contended that 
20 barrels of corn or 3 tons of timothy hay 
to the acre can be raised by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and he did not think barn 
yard manure could do more. The latter is 
vere the best but you cannot get enough 
of it. 

Geo. E. Silver said the question had been 
discussed in a one-sided manner, that barn 
yard manure is the thing and it is almost im- 
possible to bring up land and retain its fertil- 
ity without it. But he believed in the use of 
artificial manures. 

Thomas A. Hays thought land could be 
brought to a high state of productiveness by 
commercial fertilizers, but it can not be 
brought to the highest state of fertility with- 
out barn yard manure and grass. He said 
there was a distinction between productive- 
ness and fertility. By the latter term he 
meant the quality of producing large crops 
continuously. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen had seen land farmed 
constantly and no stock kept, which had pro- 
duced good crops for a hundred years. The 
lands he referred to were in Louisiana. 
Black-eyed peas were turned under instead 
of clover. If straw and grasses were spread 
over our lands, with the use of commercial 
fertilizers, they would retain their fertility 
as well as with barn yard manure. The 
tramping of stock on our grass lands is of 
great benefit. There are fewer noxious 
weeds where commercial fertilizers are used. 
He would not advise any farmer to waste 
barn yard manure, but he did not think it 
essential, in order to improve land. 

A paper by Mr. Albert Neilson, of Balti- 
more, was read, in which the vast resources 
of India for raising wheat were shown. 
There are 14,500 miles of railway in that 
country and a region comprising 600,000 
square miles, well adapted to raising wheat. 


Tt is argued that if the English government 
would open these military railroads to gen- 
eral use Indian wheat can be grown and car- 
ried to London for less than 40 cis. a bushel. 

Messrs. W. Scott Barnes, Hargraves Spald- 
ing and Wm. B. Hopkins were elected active 
members. The club adjourned to meet at 


Mr. Johns H. Janney’s, November ist. The 
question for discussion is: “‘ What system of 
training should we adopt to make Farming 
attractive to our boys?” 


Home Department. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
HOUSEKEEPER—NO. 11. 


“Try the Vice. Versa on Them.” 


“Poor Marcus! Wouldn’t you say that the 
weight of bread was heavy on him, as Jane 
Welsh puts it?” laughed Daisy, as the hearty 
applause that followed the reading of his 
mournfui experiment of housekeeping died 





away. 

“T would, indeed,” returned a chorus of 
voices. “ And yet, if you could just see what 
a thoroughly ‘convinced man’ Marcus is, 
and how penitent and sweet he feels about 
it, you couldn’t have the heart to laugh at 
him. He didn’t get wholesomély well, so 
that he could be touched upon the galled 
spot for some days But last Sunday even- 
ing, as we were sitting together in the library, 
if you could have seen him, you would have 
been really touched. We were just talking 
on, in the very healthiest confidence about 
the mistakes that man and wife so often 
make in life, not by being deliberately cold 
and cruel, but simply from the terrible fault 
of not understanding each other, and when 
they find that és the fault, not setting them- 
selves to work deliberately and conscien- 
tiously to study out the tastes and ‘tempera- 
ments peculiar to each, so that they can be 
handled tenderly or let alone judiciously as 





the case may require, when all at once Mar- 
cus darted off into the next room and 
when he came back he walked straight up 
to me with that MS. and laid it on ‘my lap. 
Then with the simplicity of a little child he 
said: ‘ There, sweet heart! I had a hard 
time over that little lesson ; but I believe now 
T’ve got it by heart. It’s only justice to you 
and to myself, too, that you should have the 
benefit of it. And if you think my experi- 
ence would do anybody else good, ’'d read 
that true story of mine out to the Grange.” 

“Thee must tell him to read it then,” said 
Deborah Fry, persuasively. “ Thee sees there 
is a grave side as well as a comic side to 
Marcus’ home lesson, and it would be well if 
the inattentive and the inconsiderate hus- 
bands could learn it before it is—as it so often 
is—too late.” 

“Before they have to say, like Carlyle 
(we had been reading the life and letters of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle in our society and were 
highly delighted with the book): ‘ Heavens! 
and alas ! over my poor darling, my dear lit- 
tle woman, who was left among the houre- 
hold irritations—victimized, unhelped—pain- 
ful to remember.’ After all, the tears and 
sighs and pathetic lamentations come too 
late to be of any avail.” 


“Poor Jane Welsh!” continued Mrs. 
Mackey, fingering the book as it lay on the 
table. ‘“ As touching and tender a memorial, 
it seems to me, as ever was laid on the do- 
mestic altar. A book that was decidedly 
needed, too, I should say, and one that will 
be always dear to every nervous, overtaxed, 
unappreciated woman’s heart.” 

“O, but that’s the way with all the men,” 
retorted Daisy. ‘“ They never see till it’s too 
late, that is, not unless you make them see, 
unless you break them in just as Dolly did.” 

“ Mareus broke himself in,” Dolly added, 
“ and wise fellow that he is, he broke the neck 
of one of his pet opinions in the same yoke. 
Nothing like turning the tables on the men, 
you see, Daisy (with a merry laugh), just so 


you do it gracefully and convincingly, as'| side, 


my old grandmother used to say. Her fa- 
vorite and famous expression was: ‘Try 
the Vice versa on 'm, child.’ Dear old lady, 
I can hear her now, as she delivered her 
wedding advice to me: ‘ Mind, love, it is a 
fact in home history, that men are, as a gen- 
eral thing, domestically blind, and it is wo- 
man’s special duty to annoint their eyes and 
to make them see—all in a pretty way of 
course ; mind, Dolly! I am emphatic here ; it 
must all be done in a very pretty way, or else 
they may always regret that they ever got 
their eyes open.” 

“Upon my life it is a splendid idea,” re- 
joined Daisy, eagerly. “ TRY THE VICE VERSA 
ON THEM! Nothing could be better. You 
know they are always saying: ‘I don’t see 
it in that light, my love.’ Talk to them as 
you will about women’s work, they haven’t 
a bit of sense about it. *Gan’t see it for the 
life of me, my dear.’ That’s a favorite phrase 
with them. Can’t see how women have any 
trouble housekeeping—can’t see how women 
have any trouble baby-keeping, nor cook- 
keeping, nor any other sort of keeping that 
the poor women have to do. Don’t tell me 
about it. If there ever was a subject on 
which men are bat-blind, mole-blind, man- 
blind (worst blind of all), that subject is the 
work of women in general, and the home 
work of women in particular, as I have said 
a hundred times before; and bless the wo- 
man, I say now, that can open their eyes and 
make them see. Nothing like grandmother's 
remedy: * Try the vice versa on ’m!’” 

“A right hard thing to do sometimes,” re- 
marked Sister Pine, sotto voce. It was the 
nearest approach to a joke we had heard 
from her and, said in her cut and dried little 
Way, was quite irresistible. 

“ Daisy, my dear,” Mrs. Ingleside dashed 
in abruptly, not at all noticing our little side 
play, “ you never lose an opportunity of air- 
ing your eloquence on that everlastingly in- 


teresting theme. But we will not sit by and 
hear the men abused, and I thought you and 
all of us were quite informed by this time, 
that one of the main objects of our sister- 
hood, here, is to open our eyes to our own 
faults and not to be so desperately attentive 
to the beam that is in our brother’s eye. 
We want to make good, honest standing 
ground for our own feeble feet where we 
need not be treading on the men’s toes for- 
ever and ever. That is one of the fashions 
of female justification, as you well know, 
that WE SOUTHERN sIsTERs do not hold to 
and will never give in to. We do not want to 
pull man down, but to lift woman up, and to 
strenghten her inwardly and outwardly, so 
that she can stand by his side on the higher 
plane.” 

Just here Mrs Ingram—the Boston friend 
who had lately joined us—looked up from 
her work with appeal, if not protest, in her 
eyes. 

“ No,” Mrs. Ingleside continued vigorous- 
ly, “ it is not man’s fault when woman does 
not succeed. It is her own fault, and the 
sooner she recognizes the fact and acts on it, 
the better for her and for her future. It is 
high time that all this cant about want of 
opportunity and want of appreciation be put 
a stop to.” 

“But it was no mere causeless cant in 
past years, Mrs. Ingleside,” interrupted Mrs. 
Ingram with irrepressible interest. “In all 
the long ages back, indeed until within the 
last twenty-five years, it was no cant that 
women were jeered and laughed at for so 
much as dabbling in letters, or even attempt- 
ing in any way to raise the standard of 
female education.” 

“You say ‘even attempting,’ but it was 
the wneven attempting was it not, dear Mrs. 
Ingram, that generally made their efforts ri- 
diculous, and is it not the ‘ dabbling in let- 
ters’ that is still the object of men’s ridicule 
and contempt ?” 

It was Dolly who said this, and Mrs. Ingle- 
noting with satisfaction D.’s growing 
gravity of remark, answered promptly : 

“Exactly 80, my dear. When women set 
themselves to work, not artificially, nor su- 
perficially, but honestly, earnestly, and with 
the all engrossing determination and energy 
to CONQUER suCcEss for themselves, just ex- 
actly as the men have to do, it will come to 
them, and not before. Success is the termi- 
nus of a long, hard road where al) go bare- 
footed, and all have to brave the stones and 
clods and thorns and briars.” 

“Except those that nature shoes,” Dolly 
suggested. 

“The success I mean goes barefooted,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Ingleside. “Of course some 
have more natural ability to run the race. 
But sometimes nature’s shoes, as you call ad- 
vantages, are in the way, and we have to 
strip off circumstances if we want to pull 
through.” 

“Not often, my dear Madam!” Mrs. In- 
gram interposed, shaking her head gravely. 
“And you must confess that the circum- 
stance of being a woman is one of the main 
disadvantages against which she has ever- 
lastingly to contend.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Ingram. I can confess 
no such paradox. If the Almighty had in- 
tended her to be a man, He would have made 
her into one at the beginning. I think that 
view of the case comes from quite another 
circumstance—I mean a habit we are fallen 
into nowadays of getting matters a little too 
much mixed. There is surely room enough 
in this world for both men and women, with 
the largest possible growth allowed for each. 
But there is one thing I do confess to, and 
that is, that until women infase a stronger 
element into their work than this puerile 
whining over their natural condition and 
this jealous railing against the mén on ac- 
count of their higher standing ground, there 
is not much chance of success being attained.” 





“ My dear Madam,” returned Mrs. Ingram, 





“ How is it, sible to avoid or to disavow 
‘such ‘when 
ie os comeeainoe and condemnatory as it 
is here, Do. not, you observe what, unjust 
discrimination is made against woman's work 
everywhere ? Does government ever pay for 
her work as it does for man’s? Do editors ? 
Do merchants? Do employers of any sort 
or condition ?” 

Mrs. Ingleside said: “The question here 
is this: Is her work as well done as that of 
the man? You remember, Mrs. Ingram, 
when woman enters the domain of public 
work, she enters an arena that is soulless 
and inexorable. Does the work speak for 
itself? Is it out and out first-class work ? 
Not: Is it good work, for a woman? There 
is no such sympathetic clause in its stern 
catechism. Its exactions are absolutely re- 
lentless.” 

“ Far more ‘so to women’ than to men!” 

“TI don’t know positively about that, Mrs. 
Ingram. Of former ages and of some other 
countries the complaint is just. But I hardly 
think we can admit it at this our day or this 
our land. Patient, pains-taking, well-done 
work is telling everywhere; and when wo- 
man’s work gets to be as well-done work as 
man’s, she’ll come to be as well paid for it. 
Mark my word! And I think the improve- 
ment in her condition in every way justifies 
the hypothesis.” 

“HypotHesis truly,” laughed Mrs. In- 
gram. ‘“ My old teacher used to define hy- 
pothesis as the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

“ Hasn’t the last twenty-five years ‘been 
witness enough of what progress woman 
may make. Indeed has she not positively 
gained ground enough in that time to build 
such a conclusion upon? Who can say in 
the next twenty—” Just here the conversa- 
tion was cut short. The opinions of the de- 
baters was asked for to decide upon the size 
and shape of a garment we were making for 
one of our over-busy sisters, which Mrs. 
Mackey was holding up for observation. 

“ Let her try it on,” was the decision. 

O, yes!” flashed in Dolly, merrily. “Let 
the sister try on the soft garment. But don’t 
let us forget to try the vice versa on the men. 
The best suit they ever wore.” 

SisTER TARPLEY. 


Bread Making. 


The directions for making bread here given 
are the same as those followed by an old- 
time, south-side Virginia cook, says Harper's 
Weekly, and the bread made by them has 
often taken a prize at State fairs in ante- 
bellum days : 

Bread Sponge—Two roasted potatoes, 
mashed fine while still warm; half a pint of 
flour; two tablespoonfuls of white sugar; 
half a pint of cold water; half a cake of 
compressed yeast, dissolved in one-fourth of 
a cup of lukewarm water. 

Bread—Four quarts of flour, four table- 
spoonfuls of lard or butter, eight tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar and one tablespoonful of 
salt, sifted together; three pints of water; 
the risen sponge. Half a pint of flour to use 
in kneading; lard to grease the tops of the 
loaves and rolls. 

For rolls to be eaten at an eight o’clock 
breakfast begin the sponge at two or three 
o’clock of the previous afternoon by mash- 
ing two roasted potatoes very fine and light. 
This is more easily done while they are still 
warm. Roasted potatoes will be more mealy 
and will make a much lighter sponge than 
will boiled potatoes. When the potatoes are 
smooth and thoroughly mashed, add to them 
half a pint of flour, half a pint of cold or 
lukewarm water and two tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar. Beat this mixture briskly for 
five or ten minutes, or until bubbles begin 
to appear; then stir in half acake of Fleiech- 
man’s compressed Vienna yeast, dissolved 
in one-fourth of a cup of water (or use half 
cup of good home-made yeast), and set away 
to rise in a warm place. The pail should be 
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carefully covered so as to exclude dust 
air, and the sponge, should, if possible, 
for five or six hours) By this.time it should 
have increased ‘in bulk nearly four times. 
(Very fair bread may be made with sponge 
which hag‘only doubled in size.) ' 
If all things bave gone -well, the spor 


will be ready for you to make up-the bread 


at about eight o'clock im the evening. \A 
large mixing bow] of earthen wareis perhaps 
best for this purpose, though many use a | 
large tin dish-pan or Wooden tray: What- 
ever you do use should be kept for bread 
only, and be scrupulously clean. Into this 
“ mixipg dish” siff four quarts of flour, 
eight tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and one 
tablespoonful of salt; rub fine in this four 


tablespoonfuls of fresh lard or butter, using . 


a@ wooden spoon, chopping knife or the 
hands, and add the risen sponge and as much 
of the three pints of water as may be needed 
to make the dough, which must be kneaded 
for three.quarters of an hour; the longer 
and the more thorough the kneading, the 
finer will be the grain of the bréad. 

There are several ways of. kneading, in- 
deed, nearly as many ways ‘as there are 
bread makers. The méans employed are of 
no great importance,‘so long‘as the’ desired’ 
object. is attained, viz., the thorough mix- 
ture of the various ingredients, with the 
addition of as much sir during the process 
as is possible. Perhaps the easiest way to 
secure a good result is this: Flour a bread or 


moulding board lightly, flour the hands algo, }» 


turn thé dough out Of the mixing bow] im as 
compact a mass as possible, flour the top of” 
it lightly, and then with the palms of both 
hands press down upon the dough, and at 
the samé time push it a little away from you, 
bringing the whole mass: back to its original 
place by a clawing motion with the ends-of 
the fingers. This “ rocking” motion ‘is the 
secret ‘of successful kneading: A few such 
kneadings will tarn the ball of dough with 
which you began into a long and narrow 


roll, with afold radning down the lefgth of} © 


it; this must be turned at right angles to its 
former position, keeping.the fold on.top, and 
this operation repeated as often as'theknead- 
ing shall.render it necessary. The reason 
for keeping the fuld on top is that by it the 
air is introduced into the dough, each fold- 
ing imprisoning a fresh supply, which it is 
the kneader’s object, of course, to work into, 
not out of, thedough Elasticity isthe main 
requirement of good kneading. Care must 
be taken to prevent the dough from sticking 
to the board; very little flour will be needed 
for this if the! kneader ‘is, quick motioned. 
If the dough does stick, pull it up and off 
the board with a quick motion. This gene- 
rally leaves the board free, and ready for a 
fresh. dusting ; but if by any chance some 
dough should still adhere, carefully scrape it 
from the board with a dull knife before at- 
tempting to flour the board. These scraps 
are very good chicken feed, but must never 
be put back into the bread. 

It is better, we think, to use too much flour 
in learning to knead bread than too little. 
A beginner is terribly discouraged by a thor- 
ough paced stick on the part of the dough, 
and a very few experiments will show her 
that by being quick in her motions, and 
using a very little flour often, she can arrive 
at precisely the same result as where she 
used twice the quantity of flour, and her 
bread will be tender instead of stiff and dry. 
When the dough has been kneaded enough, 
the whole mass will be smooth of surface, 
elastic to the touch, and will have gotten 
over its tendency to stick to everything. 
The dough should then be set away for the 
night in a elosely-covered bowl or crock, the 
sides and bottom of wh'ch have been well 
greased, and which is sufficiently large to 
admit of the contents more than doubling in 
size. Many grease the top of the dough; 
this prevents a crust forming over it, which 
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to be.78° ; e « ¥ % ie #18 
femain. about eight. hours. i an 
draught of air upon the bread jar; an@if | when 


kely to become~-very’much ‘colder before 
morningpwrap the jar in a blanket, or have 


for your teapot. The temperature of the 
Tass must pot fall below 45° F. If the 
thermometer registers. more than 78° the 
bread will rise quicker; if less, more slowly 
than the time mentigned above. 

Bread should ys have a linen cloth 
under the wooden or metal cover, and the 


linen of this cloth should be smooth of sur- | when first read should be kneaded from a half 
face, 80 that if therdough by any chance | an hour an hour, using as‘ little 
hould rise against it, if may ly be de- | a longer 
tached. The sort of linen known as “glass | of the covered or 
crash” is excellent for this purpose. and c¢ as little as 

At five or half-past five next morning the | whereas yet shonld 
bread should be made ready for its second | the heat Tt is then. ready to be 
rising. The bread-board should be more in over and moulded into rolls: ‘This 
dusted with flour (ditto the hands), and the | into the only be for five min- 
light spongy masswhich the jar now | Bread should. .have 
contains turned out. upon it to be subjected | 400° ‘to fore being put in 


to five or ten, minutes’ kneading such agit | flour will 
received yesterday, at the end of which time | on a small tin: 


plate and a half; should. then be baked, the 
it. willbe re. to be.“ moulded ”’ into, rolls | This “ two-minute” ovell'ts what you want es Fie Pc to thee Y¥ minutes, and the 
and loaves. For the former, cut from the | for rolls;'a “ four-minute”°oven is better 


dough-a bit the size of 'a large as, lay A where loaves only are to be baked. Prac- | made, bak 
the floured palm. of. the left. hand, an tice will very soon cosble she breads ker | teaspoon 
the fingers of the right hand gather up and | to feel when the heat of awn right. 














tuck in the ends, turning ac rthames dnd © 4 Rolls take from ‘fifteen to tk ven; bat itis to let the loaves 
do 80, and making of the hollowed palm a | according to or : ' wait a half hour longer before ba than 
ere ete pee Ee I on 
biscuit pan, and repeat the operation until hotter for the fist five or tea 1 v eee: se 
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us J) t Page’s Traction Engine and Farm Locomotive. , a 


~~ Ta Tuk Aimiiroin Finwer 

SIRT ry ee eal We Feveen.4 
ARETE as With an lactation of hee 
1 tragtion engine of Messrs. Geo. 
“~*~ Page & Oo., of this city, and ex- 
»'{ Pressed: our - opinion that euch 
machines were about coming 
into general use and favor. Their 
’ ‘géneral’ introduction ‘dincé tat 
time -has ‘become -an~ secom 
plished fact, and. the improve- 
ment of these engines and their 

so) .. 


0 LAST eR 


_We give a cut showing the 
‘Messrs. Page's enginé’ as first 
‘9 seonstructed apd gnother show- 
ing the improvements. 

,, “The main change «has*been to 
#7 inerease the tractive force so that 
== it will travel over sandy and soft 
roads. This néw deviee con- 
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SS sists of an endless chain con- 





Sse : , 4 necting the fuur wheels and on 
which they roll, forming in this way a movable road-way of iteown. This chain is a series of heavy connected V-shaped steel blocks, 
the apex upwards, and with a broad. base,.the area of which on each is about 84 square inches. The weight of the engine instead 
of resting upon a few points on the periphery of the four wheels is thus maintained upon a broader and firmer foundation, and the 
tendency towards slipping, which is. ., . 
one of the practical defects of trac: « + 
tion engines, is entirely obviated, 
the endless chain operating to give 
@ firm and immovable; base for the 
engine to move along upon. 

This ‘engraving will show the 
changes in the mechanism of the 
engine, and which willbe more evi- 
dent from a comparison hetween 
the old form, whicli- is: also’ illus- 
trated. 

In Messrs. Page’s engine as now 
constructed there is an advantage 
in the newly adopted feature. by 
which the tendency to slide back 
and to tear up the ground, hereto- 
fore encountered in such machines, 
is overceme by the chain and the 
adaptation of which in use on-mud- 
dy or slippery.roads, etc.,is one of 
the most, important, advantages = 
claimed for its use.” This provision - 
also is thought to lead to its more = 
effective employment in plowing, as 
the chain makes a road-way for the mee ae ete. 
engine by the increased tractive force obtained. | % ; ee 









must otherwise be removed next morning. 


cP Ode, | te 
Messrs. Page & Co. have made many trials with their engine in steam plowing, all with satisfactory results. : 
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STEWART & STEWART, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
No. 6 SOUTH STREET. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Pure Dissolved Bone. 
POWELL’S ‘TIP TOP FERTILIZER. 


POWELL’S POTATO PRODUCER. 
Powell’s Bone and Potash Fertilizer 
sw Everything connected with Fertilizer 


business of best quality. For Sale Cheap. 
prac yg sin ee ee 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO.| 


16 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MB. 

















most accurate agricultural 

implement in the world. Endorsed and recom- 
+ mended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 
in U.8. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
pordg Ky apy other. Send at 
or new free illustrated catalogue with 

py fall beiethen and hundreds of testimonials. 


199. FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER. 
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Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
cevasuoneo me. TRERS, PLANTS, EVERGREENS, &. 


Extensive stock of A: Peaches, P’ and Demsons. its. Black- 
berries, Straw me a Roots, pe ap assortment of Suapz and OanA- ” 
MENTAL Trees, Shrubs, &c. w penn Lowry erp foreign varieties, re- 
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the finest late 


Sditteaiaes CORSE & SONS, 
Office 18 Second Street, oppesite Post Office. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


am ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 


ae GRINDING FEED AND MEAL, SHELLING CORN 
FEED AND FODDER, SAWING WOOD, CHURN 
PUMPING WATER. 


BUILT IN 10 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET WHEELS. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOCUE. 


We have st 14 ft. Wheel erected at our warehouse, and anviee all interested te call amd ex- 


ime it. a ey ge gy nnn lp INDERS for corn, and other grain, 
cabo, bet - asen ainia tation ae Arranged to run by horse, w my baw nd ra 2a 


FROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. BOUND RESERVOIR TANKS. 
Hand, Wind Mili and Steam Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. 


SEE US BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE. 
@weocn AGENTS WANTED. # 
Water Works of every description. 
MALVIN B. SHURTZ & CO. 

19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. 


FEED MILL AND HORSE POWER 
———= COMBINED. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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H, C, STAVER IMPLEMENT CO. 3! N. i. Canal St. CHICAGO, 


P2 plement Co., Chicage, Iu. 
pare, TT ee tim Counocit Biurrs, Ia., April 10, 1884 


OK Buc ills this winter, and without exception our customers 
ae a ie ree rpaonnneh ail than ane peer seutio’ ‘The Grinder will do all that ie claimed 
Tor it in your circalst, orve power 
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Farm in Baltimore Co 
For Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to $0 acres in 
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MUNCY, PENNA. 
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Superior Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Ohteftain: Horse Rakes, 
Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps,. 
South Bend Chilled Plows, Littie Giant Sulky 
Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Circular Saw Mills, 
Portabie Grist Mills, Millstones, Bolting Cloths, 
Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, &., de. 
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PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Por Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Aen Te * $ 168 Baltimore St. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


TRICTLY pure and reliable. Many imitations. 
costing 8 sold a8 Cider Vin 
To guard agan deception, id pack 




















egar. observe that 
bear brands. 
“SFresh ‘APOLINA BIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 
G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. BAG 
Onemést and Metallur gist Chemist 
Balto, Copper Works. Dorbateer Caner te 


LEHMANN 4 MAGER, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures 
A Chemical Fertilizers, Orte of Gold and Silver tbe 
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238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Bro! Tj t 
BALTIMORE, MD ncn oy 





LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 
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BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER’S "8. AMMONLATED PHOS- 
> PHATE. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S DISSOLVED BONE. 








GRIFFITH & TURNER’S RAW BONE. 


THE DOCTOR BAILE 


k CUTTER. 
FOR HAY, STRAW AND FODDER In sizes 
suited fer hand or Power. 
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Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


Mi & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
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? EDW. H, BISSELL. 


FRANKLIN. DAVIS & CO., 
100 Acres in Orchards. 
Acres in Small Fruits. 


ers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
the standard sorts. Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Lope and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 

and shipping.;Catalogues mailed on application. 


PRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


coe bay 7 So tries, &c., Fruit Trees of all 
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WB New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
sepa mee | to the Som, etc, Grape Vines, 
ental Trees, New Shrubs, etc,, small 
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NEW 
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rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. © 

'y. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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EO WHEAT GROWERS! 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of’ Fertilizers in this city. and ORIGINATOR in 1858 of 
tho Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“HXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


Pose well apd favora ~ the = pe publi u his experience and nal reputa- 
‘he an form excel of these Fert Seats, as testiemnee’ us ltmcben- 
ag Re offer yore Farmers and Piamtere of Maryland and’ Virginia, Lae the assurance 
ibe to the Farmer quality of each will be maintained as hereto 


ive Bs 

















—o: REPAIRING DONE oralaiapt DISPATCH, A>» 


it is the universal opinion of the f f Maryland {ter over 
the use of these FERTILIZER ERS, that dn applic 


eal ee pits Ae 


r cient for on I chalicage competition with any 
ity, Mechanical Conditition eo 


at oratulegy ust cay the montcanen find lind —— 
‘UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


eee: Baer secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, should see that every 
Bag is 5 with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


J. @. A. HOLLOWAY. 
107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD’ 
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ROSHBA NE! 4 oe 


HAAHOW 


> [nd @QVANSTOWN,| BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, west ow a dkdah 2 Plants. 


ha We snae pas St 


with other small fruits. Our Collections of EV yERGREENS, a ead 


ara inn aw 
- BRACKENRIDCE. 








adie auaieiiiciee thandtitinaainame over 


pean ascnT 


TEAR, w 
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Nee arene 
Fete & "SONS, Seed Greens: Lock Box,Phila.Pa. 





UWOGg NH BROS CG Te 


Sheil Sewelzy, &e. 





= — W. BALTIMORE STREET, bn ano Sarre: 
: AID NY COOD 3 . 
x re \s O) ( JJ. Chy 
We make from the best material eperter Gy, 
of Goods, that are models of " 
Race Car eed Po 
Stee bn F YD hepsi 
i U ae 
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LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle 8t., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 

















GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


wm SASHES. BLINDS & Dogpe, 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


< IN oor AND cat df cm TOORDER: Window Sashes, Doors 
‘sunde Ht ewel Poss, Bracket pq ae Barge ‘Boards. 
Pews and nd Chrch Builc ers’ Hardware, Wood Man Window mas, "Tree Boxes 
Paints, Oil. Tene ks, Lime, Sash Weights, § Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Boxes. 
Also, ROYAL Vrauib F PAINTS ane for immedia lication. Recommended 
Elegance and Economy. Put 7a! in X, Ms i, 1 *4 10 and 50 allen meade Balan. 
e 


Durability, 
Work at 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132. LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPEN’s VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


A BE rremmet care, from medical plants; ae Gane eS er, that they may be taken by the 
veo child a an ae pene te the most delicate stomach ; rALYaIS, 2 Dt ver, 

thereby reli iseases as COSTIVENESS. HeaDACHE, PARA| Ys! DYSP ‘A, COLDS, 

JAUNDICE, an an anes of a bilious origin. ae — evidence can be vor of these Pills 

than the fact where their ents are known 5 moet from _ayhemer aoe +4 ng them in their 

OA pene os gt fed BSugar-Coated 

OA D, dine 28, 1869.— Dr. Gilpin: After 
aa I feel it but justice to say that the a ee is Sorte and ge compris anv of 7 e only remedies 1 
ones to. me pees of origin. 


mending iter op Yourstraly. J, LM WisT Al, M.D M. 








Window 7 Cape, r ar Cape 














\aragriats of ths entire medion 


WESTON VA., vee peda Soy @ Co.—Gents: Please send by expr ess twelve 
dozen Giipin's Vegetabio Liver Bilis, I Ler the most a poosants P from all who pe used them, and 
We yn php vith ‘cetinenten ate., from pan oly aa iheieatonl tea country, 
e 
Pete ie ae Ritada: chnstate NI I ag yt aR 
GILPI VEOETAGLE LIVER PULLS are sold t all respectable druggists and country store 
keepers t the United States an? Canadas. y 


Depot, CANBY, GILPIN &. 0O., Baltimore. 





EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO.,MD. 
PRICK LIST WILL SE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
A "Siepiena ent ¥, of APPLE TREES, nara h kinds ie suited to the soil and climate of 
and superior Flt of Wild Goose and other Plum Trees. “An pce ees 
40 pry hea Shade and po wage a complete assortment 
Gad eed dae 2s gedaan 90 haw 00 a.tetiehie ond ieedaatiege om grown. 
Wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere, 


J. w. KERR, ee 


Vf. G. ELLZEY. M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D, .C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Skeep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

I am now taking orders fer qe ae & 5 tee vees Ole Reams, 10 Yearling Rams, and 


Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


Burnside Park Herd. 


PRIZE RECORD. 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fatr, 1888. 


First Premium for best herd Maryland State Fair, 1888... First for best herd , Pennaylvani 
State Fair, 1884; besides many other First Premiums for siiigle ‘at all the Fairs named. . 
9068,'A, J, ©, Ce 


The herd is headed by the Bull BLACK PRINCE OF Be 
the females are the famous cows Princess 2d, 8046, Oahel Nine ate dere 
test); St. oinlog 16108, 13 Ib, TT on a7 Saye; Kiedive Primrose 38 
22019, Queen of the Farm 9069, and many other celebrated 


All Communications should be addressed to 


0. RICKLEFSEN, Manager, 
STEVENSON P..0., MD. 


SHOPPING. 


Shopping of Every Description 
Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, Information and Circulars given whea 
_[.desired, Address Mrs. A. M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
|| BOLTON STREET, Baltimore, Md. 



































scr MATE 


aiuable grown: and 
 iiemmenton © 


| 
RE MOWEY, ir One Month, 






* Condition for Stip- 
» Send for Price List. le 


H.. $. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries 


UNION SPRINGS, N.Y. Zeablished 16.8 
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Caution to dutebas Dealers. 





Pattergon Park) 2 ae a Ha pee 
| Lasisecabeabiobek & Ficcieh ar 4 ying thereon a 


277 East Baltimore Bt. Baltimore “onttgon hi Hants aE Rie 


coneaer rae jaiateat: 8 Planted 
et srrae eng carer? A.J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 


tended ellis’ M 
MA S turaished, Orders by mail promptly at Agri Brees Ome ee ee 
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powder in the Due Atomizer, which grinds much finer than by any 
other precess known. Weare the only establishment in 
th tits section using these machines. — 


Also Ammoniated Sepen Phosphate. Songston’s Cereal aud:Plant Food; Alka-| 


Mine a ede: Fheerbate. Tornado Fertilizer. Linden Super Phosphate. 
. We have on hand for sale 


ra Ground Raw (Animal) Bone. Dissolved Raw (Animal) Bone. 
Muriate of Potash. Kainit. 


The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Co., 


_ No. 4 8, Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md. 








_SLINGLUFF &.CO- 


ae W. ore “Pp BALTIMORE. Leia st. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the sie fonine WALETOWY BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 8 per cent, of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUF RS DISSOLVED. SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Solzble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S: DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent, Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 








FOR SALE: 


rz Sovthdown Ewe Lambs aid a few Bucks, 
Price $10 a piece 
FRANCIS MORRIS, 
Cobjent: 28 Mille, Howard Co., Md. 


Hh PATENTS. 2 


Univergity of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN 'V EYERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 Went S4th poeta New York City. 


The 
teber each 
had on 











TRADE. | 
MARK 
Lay! 


COPY- 
S spree 


i on BINGHAM, 








Tatars ecmasheness 1 So = 
i: 


; Sone es 








W...H,..Martenet, .D. V..S., 
GRADUATE OF THE 


AMERICA VETERINARY a ‘ : Pa 


peters eres ——s inn 
ae St., of Gay, Baltimore, Mm = ie 
Telephone at Residence. 


i. 








a ANSE SE TES. 
fe Ye erat Dry. 


AM KNABE 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


“7ireinia ands. 
Upper Jamies Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
\ CARTERSVILIA, Ve..' 








The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA- Wall ead WORKS: ‘ 


cmt r tm ic An It STL im 1 ATT Cl. 

The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastm, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 





‘Peruvian Guano. 





HlGk sul TE GUANO 


posit of Peru, contalaing 94 0 10_pae cs ew nt 

offer ssie ~h, HE, fre we Aa of Ammonia, iar 

J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 McElderry’s Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





noners AnD Gare pownase 


! Rete 


van i Fontes b oie at 1 eee Lone Fr 


uan ae milk 
cream twenty per i inrease te aly omit 
Foutz'’s Powders will 
Disease aes So Walch Hovecs an unl Gaaeare oe ee — 
OWDERS WILL Givz 5. rT —4 
every where, ” 
DAVID B, FOUTEZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Ws SSeS eae ta et 
Eastern Catalogues sent n application. 





20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 











WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co. 


Office, NZ. Cor. Holliday St. & Zxchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS 


QG- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what ts most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





R, J. Baxzs. ESTABLISHED i887. R. J. Hortineswosts 





HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CHMNAEXICADS.,. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for all Crops. Pure Dissolved 
Raw Bone. Pure Fine Ground Baw Bone. Stag Super- 
Phosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 


HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 


BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





